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Survey of the World. 


A special committee of 
nine ' members of _ the 
House has been holding 
daily sessions for the consideration of the 
charges on account of which Brigham H. 
Roberts, the Mormon Representative from 
Utah, was prevented from taking the oath 
on the opening day of the session. On the 
following day the resolution of Mr. Taylor, 
of Ohio, referring to a committee the ques- 
tion of Roberts’s prima facie right to be 
sworn in as well as his final right to a seat, 
was the subject of three hours’ debate, Mr. 
Richardson, the Democratic leader, having 
offered a substitute declaring that Roberts 
was entitled to be sworn in and providing 
that after admission his credentials and the 
question of his right to retain the seat be re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. This sub- 
stitute was rejected by a vote of 59 to 247, 
and the Taylor resolution was then adopted 
by a vote of 302 to 30, those in the negative 
being twenty-eight Democrats, Mr. New- 
lands, Silverite, and Mr. Loud, Republican. 
It was understood that the minority desired 
to express no opinion in favor of Roberts’s 
course concerning polygamy or as to his 
right to retain a seat, but held that his ad- 
mission should precede an inquiry as to that 
right. Roberts addressed the House before 
the vote was:taken, asserting that in spite of 
his conviction ona plea of guilty in 1889, 
any disqualification due to that had been 
removed by the amnesty proclamations and 
the acceptance of the enabling act for Utah. 
He asked why he had not been arrested 
and punished if it was true that he had since 
persistently violated the law, and said that 
if Utah had broken the compact in sending 
him to Congress the Administration had set 
the example by appointing postmasters in 
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Utah against whom charges like those pre- 
ferred Against him had been submitted to 
the President and the Senate. Mr. Gros- 
venor promptly denied that the President 
had ever knowingly appointed a polygamist. 
The Post Office Department has no knowl- 
edge of such charges against the two post- 
masters mentioned. Roberts has repeated 
his speech in an address to the American 
people, the assertions in which have been 
sharply met in a reply from the committee 
of citizens who have come to Washington 
from Utah to oppose his admission. He ap- 
peared before the committee and admitted 
his confession and conviction in 1889, but de- 
nied the charge that he had maintained 
polygamous relations since his conviction 
and since the proclamation of amnesty. The 
committee may find it necessary to go to 
Utah for a part of the evidence required. It 
is not expected in Washington that Roberts 
will ever be permitted to take a seat in the 
House. 





A significant revolt against 
the currency platform of 
the Bryanite Democrats has 
been started by the Democratic members of 
Congress from New York, the five Represent- 
atives from Brooklyn taking the first step 
by signing a paper declaring their opposition 
to the free coinage of silver and virtually 
binding them to vote for the pending Repub- 
lican Gold Standard bill. Others joined them, 
and it is said that the bill will have the votes 
of ten of the eighteen Democrats from the 
State of New York. The action of the Brook- 
lyn men is regarded by some as the effect of 
the influence of ex-Senator Hill and as a 
warning to Croker that he must not interfere 
with national politics. A Democratic paper 
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which supports Bryan says that the party 
leatiers in Washington are unwilling to hold 
a caucus on the currency bills for fear that 
a resolution offered -by some radical silverite 
will drive forty Democratic members over 
to the support of the Gold Standard bill. By 
a party vote it was decided that the debate 
on the House bill should begin on the 11th 
and close on the 18th, when the vote will be 
taken. The Senate bill has been introduced, 
but it will not be reported, it is said, by the 
present Finance Committee. The commit- 
tees will soon be reorganized. Mr. Hale has 
introduced in the Senate a bill for the con- 
struction and operation of a Pacific cable by 
the Government. Mr. Sherman’s bill, in the 
House, provides for a contract for Pacific 
cable service with a private corporation. 
Senator Cullom has introduced a bill admit- 
ting to pension privileges all soldiers who 
were dishonorably discharged or are on the 
records as deserters. There will be a thor- 
ough investigation of the charges concerning 
the election of Senator Clark, of Montana. 
On the 16th inst. arguments in the case of 
Senator Quay will be heard. 





The President’s views 
concerning Cuba and the 
islands which we have re- 
cently acquired have become well known, 
but his message serves to make a formal rec- 
ord of them. As to Cuba-he says that the 
pledge set forth in the joint resolution of 
April 19th, 1898, “‘is of the highest honor- 
able obligation and must be sacredly kept.” 
Much progress has been made in the work 
of regeneration, but our mission “is not to 
be fulfilled by turning adrift any loosely 
framed commonwealth to face the vicissi- 
tudes which too often attend weaker States 
whose natural wealth and abundant re- 
sources are offset by the incongruities of 
their political organization and the recur- 
ring occasions for internal rivalries to sap 
their strength and dissipate their energies.” 
After April 11th our government will pro- 
vide. for municipal elections on the island, 
and the experience of the people in munic- 
ipal governments will assist them in form- 
ing a convention to draft a constitution and 
set up an independent government. While 
we exercise control, he says, our tariff should 
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be as low on Cuban products as on those of 
the British West Indies. Much of the long 
passage concerning the Philippines is histor 
ical, The rebellion must be put down, he 
says, and civil government cannot be thor- 
oughly established until order is restored. 
He describes the new government of Negros 
and sets forth the provisions of the treaty 
with the Sultan of the Sulus, who has been 
informed that the agreement in no way 
gives the consent of the United States to the 
existence of slavery in the Sulu archipelago. 
The future government of the Philippines 
rests with Congress, and at this time he rec- 
ommends no form. The islands, he remarks, 
“are ours by every title of law and equity,” 
and “they cannot be abandoned.” The de- 
velopment of government must await the 
restoration of peace, but progress can be 
made in some places. He believes that a be- 
ginning should be made with municipal gov- 
ernments and that provincial governments 
should follow, these leading up to a central 
government. He recommends for Porto Rico 
such a government as was described .by Sec- 
retary Root in his annual report, of which 
we have spoken heretofore, and says that 
“our plain duty is to abolish all customs 
tariffs between the United States and Porto 
Rico and give her products free access to our 
markets.” The great need of legislation pro- 
viding a complete system of government for 
Hawaii is pointed out, and it is shown that 
an adequate civil government should be pro- 
vided without delay for Alaska, where now 
there are no laws under which a municipal 
government can be organized and main- 
tained. The arrangement made for the par- 
tition of Samoa is called a satisfactory one, 
and the President transmits to the Senate 
the convention which gives us the islands of 
Tutuila, Ofoo, Olosenga and Manua. 





The most important part of the 
President’s message relating to 
domestic affairs is that in which 
he earnestly recommends legislation for the 
support of the gold standard and an increase 
of the volume of banknote currency by mod- 
ifications of the banking laws. These rec- 
ommendations are substantially in accord 
with the provisions of the pending House 
Gold Standard bill with respect to power to 
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sell bonds, the redemption of greenbacks, 
the tax on circulation, the issue of notes up 
to the par value of deposited bonds, and the 
establishment of small banks. The impor- 
tance of early action for an interoceanic ca- 
nal is pointed out, but no specific recom- 
mendation is made. We need a Pacific ca- 
ble, the President says, and he recommends 
that if Congress shall not provide for the 
construction of one by the Government, the 
Postmaster-General be authorized to invite 
competitive bids from cable companies. - The 
army and the navy are warnily praised, and 
it is recommended that the restriction im- 
posed with respect to the price, of armor plate 
be removed. Commissioner Evans’s sugges- 
tion as to legislation for the relief of widows 
excluded from the pension rolls by the in- 
come limit is approved. The results of the 
work of the Peace Conference are clearly set 
forth, and in commending the treaty or con- 
vention to the favorable action of the Senate 
the President shows that the historic posi- 
tion of the United States concerning en- 
tangling alliances with foreign Powers and 
its traditional attitude toward purely Amer- 
ican questions have been carefully guarded 
in it. Resort to lynch law is severely de- 
nounced. The President argues in favor of 
subsidies for the development of the mer- 
chant marine, and discusses the trust prob- 
lem, referring to federal legislation and ex- 
pressing a hope that uniformity of State leg- 
islation may be attained, and that State laws 
may then be supplemented by acts of Con- 
gress. He remarks that by his civil service 
order of May last the public service has been 
improved and the civil service system re- 
lieved of objectionable features. “It will be 
my constant aim,” he adds, “in the adminis- 
tration of government in our new posses- 
sions to make fitness, character and merit es- 
sential to appointment to office, and to give 
preference to capable and deserving inhab- 
itants.” 





In the review of our foreign 
relations which the Presi- 
den’s message contains, a 
brief passage concerning China includes a 
few words of deep significance. Our trade 
With China, the President says, has con- 
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tinued to grow, “and our commercial rights 
under existing treaties have been eveny 
where maintained during the last year, as 
they will be in the future.’ No further refer- 
ence is made to the diplomatic negotiations 
now in progress which are designed to secure 
the pledges of the Powers for the mainten- 
ance of the open door, but in a paragraph 
showing that we have maintained an at- 
titude of neutrality with respect to the war 
in South Africa the President says: “‘ We 
have remained faithful to the precept of 
avoiding entangling alliances as to affairs not 
of a direct concern.’”’ Last year’s recommen- 
dation for the appointment of a commission 
to study the commercial and industrial condi- 
tions in China is renewed. That part of the 
message which relates to Germany is quite 
noticeable for its cordial expressions of 
friendship, and it is suggested that Congress 
should authorize an invitation to Germany 
for the creation of a joint commission of 
scientific experts and men of affairs to make 
a searching investigation concerning the food 
products of both countries and the exporta- 
tion of them. The passages relating to Can- 
ada are historical. In connection with an ac- 
count of the lynching of Italian subjects in 
Louisiana, the President recommends that 
Congress confer upon the Federal courts 
jurisdiction over such cases, as the detec- 
tion and punishment of the guilty by the 
State cannot be expected. We are still press- 
ing for the payment of money by Turkey in 
satisfaction of just claims for injuries suf- 
fered by American citizens in that country, 
and the condition of Americans in Turkey at 
the present time is unsatisfactory. It ap- 
pears also that the Turkish authorities have 
subjected imported American food products 
to unjust discrimination. “This Govern- 
ment,” says the President, “ will use its ear- 
nest efforts to secure fair and equal treat- 
ment for its citizens and their goods. Fail- 
ing this, it will not hesitate to apply what- 
ever corrective may be provided by the 
statutes.” 
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Nothing could be more 
significant of the 
changed relations be- 
tween this country and Europe, the direct re. 
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sult of the war with Spain, than the com- 
ments that come, not so much from England 
as from the Continent, on the President’s 
message. - Hitherto comparatively little at- 
tention has been paid to these documents. 
This one has been read evidently with great 
eare on every hand, and the genuinely cor- 
dial and friendly references to it are an indi- 
cation of the real feeling of the Govern- 
ments certainly if not of the people, toward 
this country. The interest was intensified by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recent address, in which 
he intimated a possible alliance between 
England and this country; and President 
McKinley’s curteous but clear announce- 
ment of cordial co-operation with Germany 
in material paths, the hearty indorsement of 
the Paris Exposition and the reference to the 
unbroken historic ties between this country 
and France, have called forth expressions of 
hearty appreciation. French officials express 
the conviction that to-day in no part of the 
world is there any possible’ point of friction 
between the two Governments. Not merely 
the Reichstag but Emperor William himself 
with Count Von Bulow are said to have ex- 
pressed themselves much pleased with the at- 
titude toward Germany. The Foreign Min- 
ister regards the message as an enunciation 
memorable in the development of German- 
American friendship. The proposition for 
careful investigation as to the points of dif- 
ference between the two, Governments is 
welcomed and the friendly spirit manifested 
in the treaty negotiations is reciprocated. 
So far as American interests in China are 
concerned, apparently the message has re- 
ceived the most cordial indorsement and may 
be regarded as insuring the willingness of 
the continental Powers to assure the “ open 
door” in far Asia. In England also the com- 
ments are cordial and favorable. That there 
is less emphasis laid upon the relations with 
England than upon those with Germany and 
France is looked upon as indicating not less 
of interest but such a substantial co-opera- 
tion and sympathy as required no special 
statement. Altogether the impression left 
by the comments is that on every hand the 
United States is recognized as a very impor- 
tant factor in: general international politics, 
a factor, too, making for peace and good will 
rather than for strife and hostilities, 
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: The State Board of three Election 
Election GOommissioners in Kentucky has 
Results decided in favor of Taylor,.the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, who re- 
ceived his certificate of election on the 9th 
inst. Commissioners Pryor and Ellis, both 
Democrats, who had supported Goebel, were 
of the opinion that under the law they could 
take no other course. Commissioner Poyntz 
dissented. The majority held that the Board 
could not lawfully go behind the county re- 
turns, which gave Taylor a plurality of 2,383, 
and that, even if its functions were judicial 
instead of ministerial, the evidence submitted 
by contestants was such that a decision 
could not legally be based upon it. During 
the proceedings there was no sign of dis- 
order in Frankfort. Governor Bradley in- 
formed the Board that no armed men in 
citizens’ clothing had come to the city by his 
order. The city was peaceful and quiet after 
the decision was announced. At last ac- 
counts Goebel had not decided whether he 
would make a contest in the Legislature. 
Politicians in Massachusetts observe with in- 
terest the growth of the Socialist vote, as 
shown by the recent elections in fifteen cities. 
The Socialists retained control of Haverhill, 
where Mayor Chase was re-elected, and cap- 
tured Brockton, electing there to the office of 
Mayor by a plurality of nearly 1,600 Charles 
H. Coulter, a plumber, twenty-nine years old, 
with three members of the council. In near- 
ly all of the cities there was a majority for 
the eight-hour day in public work, which is 
a part of the Socialist platform. The So- 
cialists also stand for municipal ownership 
of public utilities, the public ownership of all 
means of production and distribution, the 
initiative and referendum, and the abolition 
of the contract system for public works. 
They also ask that needy school children be 
clothed and fed at public expense. 





The strike riots of several 
months ago at Wardner, in 
the Coeur d’Alene mining 
district of Idaho, which were suppressed by 
United States troops under the command of 
General Merriam, have been brought to the at- 
tention of Congress in a joint resolution intro- 
duced by Representative Lentz, of Ohio, which 
contains a bitter attack upon General Merriam 
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and the State authorities, and calls for an in- 
vestigation, to be made by a special commit- 
tee. It is alleged that the hundreds of prison- 
ers were brutally treated while in custody, 
and that the use of Federal troops was in 
violation of the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court of Idaho, in denying an application for 
a writ of habeas corpus for one Corcoran, 
who has been sentenced to imprisonment for 
seventeen years for murder committed when 
the mob of strikers at Wardner destroyed 
the buildings of the Bunker Hill mine, se- 
verely denounces the “ barbarism and mur- 
derous acts” of the Miners’ Union in the 
Coeur d@’Alene district, and defends the State 
authorities against attacks made in certain 
Eastern newspapers. In Pittsburg, Kan., 
Federal Judge Williams having imprisoned 
for contempt J. P. Reese, a member of the 
National Executive Board of the United Mine 
Workers, the local officers of the union have 
retaliated by ordering a suspension of local 
mining in the entire Pittsburg district untii 
Reese shall have been “ honorably released.” 





Before the holidays all the 
workers in the cotton fac- 
tories of the North will 
be enjoying an increase of wages amount- 
ing to more than $5,000,000 in a year. In 
some of the mills the change was made on 
the 11th inst., in others it will take place on 
the 18th. This general advance is due chiefly 
to the action of Matthew C. D. Borden. of 
New York, the owner of the largest cotton 
mill in Fall River. Nearly all of the com- 
panies in that city had sought to end a con- 
troversy with their employees by offering 
them an increase of 5 per cent., to take ef- 
fect on January 1st. While the workers 
were considering this offer Mr. Borden gave 
notice the day before Thanksgiving that his 
4,000 employees were to receive an increase 
of 10 per cent. at once. Thirty-six corpora- 
tions in Fall River were ob]iged to follow his 
example, and during the last ten days the 
movement has spread from the 28,000 mill 
hands of that city through all the cotton fac- 
tories of New England, until now 140,000 
employees already have or soon will receive 
the additional 10 per cent. The American 
Woolen Company has also ordered a similar 
increase for the 20,000 employees in its 
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twenty-six mills, and from Augusta, Ga., 
comes the news that the wages of 8,000 
workers in the cotton mills there will be in- 
creased on January ist. The window glass 
workmen, 10,000 of whom have been idle for 
several months, will take hold again on the 
80th inst. with an advance of 5 per cent. in 
their pay. 





It looks very much as 
if Aguinaldo had found 
the north inhospitable 
to him, and was returning to his home in the 
Cavite province, hoping there to make a 
stand against the American troops or else to 
secure terms of surrender. General Young’s 
small force encountered his rear guard, and 
had a prolonged battle, gaining victory but 
without securing the fugitive. They then 
turned westward and reached Vigan, to the 
great relief of General Otis, who had not 
heard of them for a week or more. A consid- 
erable force of Filipinos had attacked the 
town of Vigan, which was not heavily gar- 
risoned, and there was a sharp fight. <A con- 
siderable number of American soldiers either 
wounded or on the sick list sprang to the re- 
lief of the garrison and did their full serv- 
ice in the fight. The Filipinos have lost two 
of their prominent generals, General Del 
Pilar, who was killed, and General Alejand- 
rino, who is-reported to have surrendered to 
General McArthur. The American troops in 
the north have been divided up into small 
bands for the purpose of scouting the coun- 
try and breaking up the companies of Fili- 
pinos. If it be true that Aguinaldo has 
turned toward the south there is some doubt 
of his reaching the province, as there is an 
American force between it and him. Should 
he succeed in getting around that through 
the mountains, it may be that he will be able 
to gather a considerable following. The Fili- 
pinos in the region of Imus and Bacoor ap- 
pear to be enthusiastic, saying that they ex- 
pect Aguinaldo with them and to be able to 
hold their own. 
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The French conspiracy trial drags 
France its slow length along’ with- 
out attracting very much of 
attention. Dérouléde has been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment for personal 
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abuse of the President, independent of the 
final result, but his fulminations attract less 
and less of attention. Major Esterhazy has 
become very much disturbed at being for- 
gotten, and has written a letter to Georges 
Clemenceau making all manner of threats as 
to the serious information he is prepared, if 
necessary, to give to the public. M. Clemen- 
ceau has given the letter to the public with 
the comment that “if he had the courage to 
make an absolutely sincere public confes- 
sion” and ‘say how he was induced to com- 
mit treason ” he would do an excellent serv- 
ice and even to an extent atone for his past. 
More important from the standpoint of the 
outside world at least is a recent speech by 
M. Delcassé, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Government has been most sharply at- 
tacked for its failure to keep up with Eng- 
land and Germany in the colonial race. He 
showed that France had already fully as 
much as she could wisely take care of and 
that it was no part of wisdom for her to be 
“still hungry, even if sated, from the mo- 
ment that others sit down to table.” One by 
one he took up the topics of public discus- 
sion, China, Africa and the Hague Confer- 
ence, and showed that France was not so far 
behind as some had charged, and deprecated 
very earnestly the policy of “ the fist in the 
air lifted against everybody,” which brought 
no friends but only enemies. “ Boasting is 
never synonymous with strength” he said, 
but affirmed that the Republic partly through 
its own inherent powers, partly through its 
alliance with Russia, which has “ just been 
knit closer,” is in no danger of losing its 
prestige. 








There has been no great 
change during the week, 
General Methuen has 
followed up his victory at Modder River by 
advancing toward Spytfontein, but with 
what result is not yet learned. There have 
been rumors of another battle but no specific 
statements. The army for the relief of 
Ladysmith is under the immediate command 
of General Clery, who has arrived at Frere 
and is busy arranging to cross the Tugela. 
The garrison at Ladysmith has made a suc- 
cessful sortie at Lombard’s Kop and con- 
siderably weakened the Boer artillery. From 
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General Buller himself there is no news, he 
keeping himself so far as public information 
is concerned very quiet, but apparently guid- 
ing the general conduct on the field with 
great caution. The other army holding the 
lines of railway between Bloemfontein and 
the coast at Port Elizabeth and East London, 
with its headquarters at Molteno, near Storm. 
berg Junction, under the command of Gen- 
eral Gatacre, made an advance against the 
Boers and the troops. found themselves in 
an ambuscade from which they escaped only 
after very heavy losses. The full details of 
this have not yet come, but it is regarded as 
the most serious repulse the British have met 
with, not so much from the military stand- 
point as from its political side. There has 
been growing uneasiness among the Dutch of 
Cape Colony, especially in that region, and 
they have been restrained from active insur- 
rection only by the fear of the British army. 
If now that has suffered a considerable re- 
verse at the hands of the Boer forces it may 
occasion a very serious revolt. From Mafe- 
king there are no special reports, altho there 
are rumors that the place has been relieved 
by a force from Bechuanaland. There ap- 
pears to have been considerable interchange 
of troops between the three Boer armies at 
Ladysmith, on the southern border of the 
Free State and before Kimberley, and the 
general strategy and management of the 
Boer army receives the highest praise. The 
reports as to the illness of General Joubert 
appear to be confirmed, and it is said that 
he has withdrawn for a time for medical 
treatment. The fuller details with regard 
to the battle of Modder River show what a 


’ gevere contest it was. The Boers had said 


that they could hold their position at least 
three weeks, and speak of the English fire as 
something terrible, and they evidently lost 
heavily, altho comparatively few dead were 
found. It is said that they carried off a large 
number of the dead bodies. Reports continue 
to come of disintegration in the Boer ranks, 
of dissatisfaction and weariness with the 
fight. This, however, must be taken with 
allowance. Certainly the armies have been 
well handled and the troops have shown 
marked bravery, altho they do not seem to 
be able to stand up against the bayonet 
charge. 








The Boer Soldier. 


By Poultney Bigelow, 


AuTHor oF “ Wuirg Man’s Araica,” “THe German Struccie,” Erc,, Etc. 


N the occasion of my visit to the 
Transvaal in the year made memor- 

able by the Jameson raid, and the im- 

perial cable to Paul Kruger, there was much 
military stir,and speculation wasalready then 
rife regarding a possible conflict between 
Boer and Briton. President Kruger received 
me in a house protected by an encampment 
of mounted police, and when I called upon 
General Joubert, his office resembled a mu- 
seum of modern rifles, for he was discussing 
with his colleagues the relative merits of 
Mauser, Krag-Jérgensen, Martini-Henry, 
Lebel, and other makes. Above the town 


German engineers were constructing artil- 
lery positions which I was not allowed to 
inspect, or even approach. From a distance 
I was reminded of some of the forts about 


Metz. The commander of the National Ar- 
tillery, a broad-faced, good-natured Boer, 
and who looked to me somewhat odd in the 
Austrian uniform, showed me over his camp 
and dwelt with pride upon the new barracks 
and stables in course of erection. His artil- 
lerists were physically a good-looking set of 
young men; the equipment appeared to be 
of the best quality; the Krupp guns were 
well cared for, and there was besides an an- 
omalous battery made up of what was cap- 
tured from Jameson. ‘The Cape cart in 
which that invader had made his progress 
was treasured as carefully as is the coach 
in which Napoleon I fled from the field of 
Waterloo. 

But of all the military things in and about 
Pretoria none was so significant to me as a 
piece of artillery which had seen service in the 
war of 1881. The whole of this machine might 
have been constructed by an average village 
blacksmith. The tires of ox-wagons had been 
heated and then wound round and round 
something cylindrical, and so hammered 
together as to pass for a cannon by those of 
us who have seen specimens constructed in 
the Middle Ages. This strange instrument 
was mounted on the forward end of a byl- 


lock wagon, and the training of it must have 
been done by gunners who believed in a © 
special providence in lieu of range-finders. 

The Boers love this crazy old gun, for it 
symbolizes to them a capacity to improvise 
weapons, and wield them successfully when 
their cause seems desperate to the rest of 
the world. 

The history of British rule in South Africa 
offers many instances of English and Dutch 
fighting side by side against the common en- 
emy, but, we regret to say, many more when 
the Boer has regarded resistance to the red- 
coats as his highest duty. The bitter feeling 
which to-day arrays white men against white 
men, in the midst of a wilderness where 
united they are barely a match for the blacks, 
springs from a long chain of events, most of 
them highly creditable to the moral sense 
of the British Parliament, but so far as 
political sense is concerned, most unfortu- 
nate. 

The battle of Waterloo not only resulted in 
populating St. Helena with Napoleon I, but 
made the Cape Colony the permanent home 
of a strong British administration. The year 
1815 had not closed before this administra- 
tion came into conflict on the borders of the 
Cape Colony with a certain Boer named 
Bezuidenhoodt, who declined to recognize 
the authority of a court messcager haling 
him for trial. This Boer was a rough fron- 
tiersman, who had as hazy a notion of gov- 
ernment as some of Mark Twain’s heroes 
who settled Nevada and California half a 
century ago. Bezuidenhoodt was suspected 
of carrying on a contraband trade with the 
natives, and likewise of having ill-treated 
one of them. The charge may or not have 
been well-founded, but in any case the . 
Boers themselves were divided as to how far 
England had a right to stretch her arm into 
the Black Continent. Soldiers were sent 
out; Bezuidenhoodt resisted, and was shot; 
his family and neighbors clamored for ven- 
geance; more soldiers and more Boers came 
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into conflict, and finally, in 1816, six of the 
ringleaders were tried for high treason and 
hung at a place called Slaagter’s Nek. 

The Great Trek, a wholesale emigration 
of Boers from the Cape Colony to the up- 
lands of the interior, did not commence until 
1836, twenty years later. From Slaagter’s 
Nek there went forth a band of irrecon- 
cilable farmers or cowboys who had so long 
lived beyond the constraint of law that they 
could not reconcile themselves to any govern- 
ment. They had their counterpart in the 
American frontiersman, who, in.these same 
years, was fighting his way, over the Alle- 
ghany mountains, down the Ohio river, and 
toward the Texas border. : 

While small parties of Boers were, in these 
early years, joining their brethren of rov- 
ing, if not lawless, tastes, on the fringes of 
the then civilized South Africa, the great 
body of the people recognized the good in- 
tentions of the British Government, and re- 
mained loyal. Things might have gone on 
smoothly enough but for an agitation in 
England whose object was the immediate 
abolition of slavery. This movement orig- 
inated with men full of philanthropic zeal, 
but empty of. political sagacity. The Boer 
farmers had for many generations worked 
their estates by means of slaves, as was 
then universally the custom in all parts of 
the world where black men were to be 
_found. The Boer recognized the desirability 
of treating slaves humanely—he was even 
prepared to abolish the institution by slow 
degrees. But he did resent the injustice 
and arrogance of London politicians and 
missionaries, who charged him with cruelty 
and denounced him as a semi-savage. Par- 
liament, as we all know, voted a large sum 
for the purchase of slaves, but this sum, in 
the Cape Colony at least, proved to be so 
ridiculously inadequate that the farmers 
found themselves bankrupt as the result of 
this alleged generosity. Boers who owned 
slaves for whom they had paid £500 apiece 
were indemnified by an offer of £50 when at 
the same time each slave was mortgaged 
for several times that amount. When the 
day of emancipation arrived, 1888, nothing 
could persuade the blacks to remain at work, 
and lonely farms were left valueless by this 
one stroke of a philanthropic pen. A large 
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and law-abiding population of Christian 
white men were thus forced to choose be- 
tween remaining on a valueless farm or 
trekking into the wilderness and conquering 
new territory from the warlike natives. This 
Great Trek took them to the Orange Free 
State, to Natal, and to the Transvaal. There 
was fighting at every stage of their journey, 
and the women loaded the muskets for their 
husbands and sons. This Great Trek was 
the school in which Paul Kruger was edu- 
cated—a school in which there were no books 
but the Bible and no mechanical arts save 
those connected with the repair of a flint- 
lock. These people left the mother colony, 
if not the mother country, in bitterness at 
the injustice they had experienced, and they 
retired into a wilderness where the post did 
not penetrate, and where no news reached 
them of the grand progress in liberal legis- 
lation which marks the England of Queen 
Victoria’s early years. 

After the Boers had fought their way 
through Natal and settled at Durban, the 
English Government laid its hand upon the 
Colony, withdrew it again, and then changed 
its mind, and once more claimed it. It is 
fortunate for the commerce of the world 
that Natal is to-day English, for it is a pat- 
tern for other colonies and its cities are in 
favorable contrast with those of the Boer 
Republic. ‘But from the Boer point of view 
the behavior of the English Government was 
capricious, if not shifty. 

In 1835 Dutch and English had fought 
splendidly side by side in the Cape Colony 
against an invasion of 15,000 blacks, who 
had been for some time occupied in stealing 
eattle and destroying farmhouses. The 
amount of damage done has been officially 


assessed at £300,000, intended to cover the’ 


loss of 456 farm houses completely de- 
stroyed, 350 others partially destroyed, 60 
big farm wagons destroyed. The stolen 
property included about 6000 horses, 112,000 
cattle, and 162,000 sheep. The Boers fought 
bravely, suffered great hardships, and earned 
the gratitude of every colonist at the Cape, 
and notably that of the Governor, Sir Ben- 
jamin d’Urban, who had called them out. 
They had been promised compensation for 
their losses during the war, and looked at 
least for grateful acknowledgment in 
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The Boer Soldier 
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Downing Street. The result, however, was 
a surprise for every one, from the Gover- 
nor down. Downing Street scolded them 
roundly for fighting against the blacks—in- 
deed, it was very evident that missionaries 
and not soldiers were in power at Westmin- 
ster. This, along with the ruin of their prop- 
erty, through the sudden abolition of slavery, 
brought to the side of the Boers a large por- 
tion of the wavering population, who were 
made to feel that while the black man could 
secure’ any favor through Exeter Hall, there 
was not even common justice for a Boer. 
The eighty years which have elapsed be- 
tween the Battle of Waterloo and the Jame- 
son raid have been years in which a larve 
portion of Boers have handled the rifle as 
freely as we handle the pen. They have 
fought their way through black tribes out- 
numbering them ten to one. Some of their 
expeditions have been massacred, but the 
rest have not been discouraged. Even to- 
day the recreation of Boers who live in town 
is to go for a day’s rifle-shooting, if pos- 
sible after game, if not, then at a target. 
Every Boer, from the Chief Justice down, 
knows how to cook in the open and organ- 
ize a bivouac. It is safe to say that even 
to-day the average citizen of the Transvaal 
is ready at a moment’s notice to take the 
field fully armed and equipped for at least 
three days. 

The chief enemy of the Boer to-day is not 
England, but his own ignorance. 

The Boer under the English flag enjoys 
more liberty than in the Transvaal, yet so 
ignorant are the burghers of “Oom Paul,” 
that they persist in picturing Englishmen 
as tyrants desirous of overthrowing their 
freedom. Nowhere in English circles have I 
heard more violent abuse of: President Kru- 
ger’s retrograde policy than in Pretoria from 
the mouths of his own burghers—but these 
particular men happened to have traveled 
and observed for themselves that it is Eng- 
land which stands for freedom in things 
colonial, and that no such tyranny would 
be tolerated in Germany as disgraces the 
So-called Republic of South Africa. But it 
is our business to look at the Boers from 
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their own side, and thus to understand the 
grievances they entertain, in order that after 
the war the breach* may be healed—let us 
hope forever. To-day the Government of Pre- 
toria has not merely revived the evil spirit 
of Protectionism, but has added to it those 
features of special privilege and monopoly 
which were a scandal in the reign of Louis 
XIV. The education of youth has been for 
political reasons hampered almost as stupid- 
ly as in Poland. Young Boers can no longer 
get a good education at Pretoria, but must 
go to a neighboring colony for this purpose. 
Of late years the Kruger Government has 
emulated the spirit of Pobiedonostsef in seek- 
ing to exterminate the language and the insti- 
tutions which appeared to be hostile to the 
Government. Instead of recruiting the offi- 
cial ranks from their brother Boers in adjoin- 
ing colonies, they have confessed to an almost 
Chinese lack of capacity by drawing young 
clerks directly from Rotterdam, and exhibit- 
ing feverish haste to isolate themselves from 
the great onward movement of the white 
race in South Africa. All this I believe to 
be bad for the Boers themselves, and there- 
fore, in common with their most intelligent 
citizens, I hail the day when Krugerism 
shall have become in South Africa as im- 
potent as the Mormon Government in Utah. 
As to the war as a political necessity, at 
this moment it is not for me to express an 
opinion. But. this much I may say, that 
the whole world has an interest in its speedy 
close and above all, in its conduet, so that it 
may leave behind the least possible race ani- 
mosity. Time works wonders in these mat- 
ters, for many of us present, who can recall 
the hatred between Americans during the 
great Civil War, now witness their descend- 
ants fighting side by side for a united coun- 
try. Boers and Britons have stood shoulder 
to shoulder in their wars with native tribes, 
and I, for one, expect to see the day when 
we shall hear from the Cape to the Zambesi 
only one tongue, know only one union of free 
states, and see but one uniform under which 
shall beat loyal hearts descended from’ the 
men who now face each other in anger. 


New York Cry, 





The Work of the Roycrofters. 


By Elbert Hubbard. 


(Mr. Hubbard is the founder of the Roycroft Press, the editor of its protesting periodical, The Philistine, and 
the author of those delightful ‘‘ Little Journeys” to the homes of great and good men and women.—EprTor.} 


66 LL of our best moves are accidents, 
A and every good thing began as 
something else,” said Mr. Zang- 

will once upon a day. 

The Roycroft Shop is an accident, resulting 
from a joke. The particular joke was to 
print a pamphlet or two, and say a few 
things about people the author did not espe- 
cially admire. Not that these people were 
his enemies—not at all—no one has any real 
enemies. This world is too busy a place for 
any one to sit down and hate you. You may 
get in the way of folks, and then they will 
jostle you, and possibly walk over you, but 
they are not your enemies on that account. 

The people the author did not especially ad- 
mire were magazine publishers and newspa- 
per managing editors. The reason the-au- 
thor did not like these people was because 
they respectfully declined his MS., and sent 
back his verses with great regularity. 

And so in 1894 the author decided to print 
a brownie pamphlet—a “chipmunk maga- 
zine ”’—at his own expense, and in this maga- 
zine make ironical remarks. 

So he wrote his magazine and had it print- 
ed at the office of the East Aurora Weekly 
Blizzard. The Blizzard is a nice patent-in- 
side paper, eminently respectable, and there 
is no wish to reflect on it, or its genial edi- 
tor; but the editor of the Blizzard not being 
especially interested in the art preservative, 
the quality of the printing did not suit the 
finicky tastes of the author. ; 

Therefore, when the author, slightly, in- 
flated by the success of the first number of 
his pamphlet, wanted to get out another is- 
sue, he got desperate and just up and bought 
a little printing outfit of his own. He set up 
his amateur shop on the barn floor, hired a 
boy and went at it. All this was quite a nat- 
ural move, for in his boyhood the author had 
worked in a printing office, and had always 
had a love of printer’s ink, any way. So the 
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boy and the author worked, or played possi- 
bly is the better word, at printing. 

But it took more time than the author 
thought, and as he had other work to do, the 
boy brought his big brother to help. 

Then there wasn’t quite enough work to 
keep the boys busy, and as boys should be 
kept busy (especially when you pay them 
three dollars a week), the author decided to 
print a book. 

The question then arose, how should this 
book be printed, and the answer was, “ Print 
it as well as you possibly can!” It wasn’t 
for sale, any way, didn’t have to be done Sat- 
urday night, and the author had no one to 
please but himself and a Good Woman with 
whom he advised. 

In 1892 the author had visited the Kelm- 
scott Press at Hammersmith and there met 
William Morris. In fact™he had been ex- 
posed, and caught it. Colonel Ingersoll used 
to regret that he was not consulted when the 
universe was planned, otherwise he would 
have made good things catching instead of 
bad. But in that remark the doughty Col- 
onel’s logic slipped a cog—good things are 
catching. 

Morris was a man of marvelous power. He 
was frank, bold, gruff, towsled, and dressed 
in overalls and blouse like a workingman. 
But a very little talk with the man proved 
to you that his seeming gruffness came from 
his being completely absorbed in his work. 
When he closed in on an idea he had 
no time nor thought for anything else. 
He was master of six distinct trades. 
He gloried in doing things with his 
hands. To cut things out and piece them 
together in a beautiful and useful shape was 
his recreation. To carve in wood, weave 
bright strands of silk into cloth, hammer iron 
into shape, to paint pictures and draw forms, 
was to him a delight. And there was only 
one thing that gave William Morris more joy 
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than to do things with his hands, and that 
was to show others how to do things with 
their hands. William Morris always made 
things as good as he could. His motto was 
“Not how cheap, but how good.” 

And so when the farmer-author at the vil- 
lage of East Aurora, N. Y., bethought him to 
make: a book, he said to the Good Woman, in 
a burst of enthusiasm, “ Why, we’ll make it 
like a William Morris book!” 

So the book was made—six hundred copies 
on the finest English hand-made paper—an- 
tique type, wide margins and all that, and to 
the great surprise of all concerned the book 
sold and the edition was soon gone, even tho 
the work was crude and lacking in many 
ways. But, knowing where it was wrong, 
there was a great desire to make another 
book and make it better. 

So a second book was begun that was to be 
an improvement on the first. The Good 
Woman would illumine the initials herself, 
just as the nuns used to do, centuries ago. 
An old missal was unearthed from the bot- 
tom of a chest where it lay wrapped in cha- 
mois, and the work of the early Venetians 
was closely studied. 

The Good Woman began to iliumine, and 
she soon found she had a job on hand. It was 
slow work. Minnie Gardner, the eldest daugh- 
ter of old Mr. and Mrs. Gardner, dropped in 
one day and said,‘‘ Let me try that!” Then she 
came next day, and liked the work, for we 
like anything we can do well. 

Then Minnie knew another girl who had 
nothing to do, and there was a sick mother 
to support, and so this girl was sent for to 
come and help. 

In the meantime it was suggested that the 
boys in the barn hurry things up a bit, and 
get the other forms of the book ready to il- 
lumine. Then, besides, orders were coming 
in for the volume, 

So two more boys were hired, and Ali 
Baba, the faithful old horse trainer, tried his 
hand at the press, too, and relieved the te- 
dium by many impromptu pleasantries. 

But now the business had grown until it 
was thought best to build a special building, 
so the work could all be done under one roof. 
So a little building was planned, and built 
alongside of the author’s house. This was 
to be the “Shop,” and it was built like an 
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old English Chapel. To be exact the old 
church at Grasmere, where Wordsworth 
lies buried, was taken as a model. It was 
only a little shop, but it was thought big 
enough, for there were only a dozen of the 
workers, any way, and probably would never 
be any more. This shop was built with an 
idea to comfort. and convenience. It must 
be neat and simple. Particular attention 
was paid to light, ventilation and sanitary 
appliances. The place looked like a church, 
but that was all right, for good work and 
religion are not so far apart, any way. The 
girls brought birds and. flowers, and the 
boys framed pictures for the walls; there 
were cases for books, a big fireplace, and in 
one corner a piano. 

The place was called the Roycroft Shop, 
because there was a man by the name of 
Roycroft printed beautiful books in England. 
two hundred years ago. Then Roycroft is 
pretty word, any way; roy means king, aad 
croft means home or rest—Roycroft—King’s 
Rest. 

Up to this time the books had been sent to 
Buffalo to be bound. But the man in Buffa- 
lo could not bind books any more than the 
Blizzard man could print, and the fact was 
faced that the Reycrofters must bind their 
own books; but to bind books is an art. 

After much search a Leipsic bookbinder ~ 
was found—a man who had spent seven 
years. learning his trade, and had now been 
forced into a big shop where he was only a 
spoke ‘in a wheel. It was a great joy to the 
Roycrofters to find this man; and it was a 
great joy to this man to have the Roycrofters 
find him. 

He set to work to bind books with his own 
hands, at a bench with no machinery but his 
hand-tools. There were two girls working at 
illuminating that found the work difficult, 
and so they were allowed to help the book- 
binder; for it was against Roycroft ideals to .. 
send any one away who really wanted to 
work—if they can’t do one thing, well, let 
them try something else. (\ 

So the girls helped the binder, and the 
binder helped the girls. ‘ 

And the bookbinding seemed tobe going 
to the front. 

People liked Roycroft work; orders came, 
and the little man from Leipsic began to 
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work miracles in Levant. These bindings 
‘rau in price from five to one hundred dollars, 
but people wanted them. 

More girls were hired, and boys, too. 

A wing was put on the shop for a bindery. 

But what’s the use of tiring good people 
with details! The Roycroft Shop now em- 
ploys one hundred and twenty-five people. 
These people live in the village, or are farm- 
ers’ boys and girls who live within a few 
miles of town. For the most part the work- 
ers are plain people who have never traveled, 
nor had the advantages of literary or artistic 
associations. Some have had trouble at 
school and been expelled, others are said to 
be deficient mentally and morally, and some 
possibly have had their names written in 
penitentiary commitment papers—what boots 
it? ‘ 
Have you never known the gratitude and 
aftection of a proscribed person? Then you 
have never known what gratitude and loyal- 
ty and love are. 

The Roycroft asks its applicants for no let- 
ter of recommendation or certificate of char- 
ecter. 
lt must not be imagined, however, that the 
Roycroft Shop is a reform school, or in any 
sense a philanthropic institution. It is sim- 
ply a business venture that gives employ- 
ment to the people who live in the village of 
Last Aurora. Those who have. nothing else 
to do, or who are not Wanted elsewhere, 
gravitate to the “ Shop,” and there they are 
given every opportunity to develop their en- 
ergies. 

In order to get the best possible results the 
management deems it good policy to sur- 
round the workers with an air of art and re- 


finement, and to infuse into the work as 


much good cheer as possible. 

There ‘are no bosses and no orders. There 
are requests and suggestions, but the intent 
is to put each worker on his honor, and to let 
him get all the fun out of his work that is 
possible. 

‘The curse of the world is joyless labor. 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in his 
work. 

And to that end there must be respites and 
occasional changes of employment. Hence 
the Roycrofters have a fifteen minutes recess 
in the middle of the forenoon and the same 
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in the afternoon; an hour for lunch; outdoor 
tasks in way of erecting new buildings to 
which the boys all turn from time to time, 
Then in the Shop are bathrooms, musical in- 
struments, a well assorted library, and gym- 
nastic apparatus. The doors are never 
locked, and each Roycrofter is made to feel 
that it is not only a place of work, but also 
a place of rest and recreation. Further, it is 
well understood that no one will be “laid 
off” or discharged who does his level best. 

The Roycrofters set any young man or 
wo.nan to work who applies, and as soon as 
the worker’s product is valuable he is put 
on the pay roll. Besides the weekly wages 
there is a d-stribution of profits at Christmas 
time, where prizes are given out for good 
behevior, marked ability in doing work, and 
disposition tc help others, etc. This year 
the sum so distributed will be sixteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

The workers are mostly young people, but 
there are a few “young folks” who have 
turned seventy. 

There is a semi-monthly concert, when only 
Roycroft talent takes part, occasional lec- 
tures on art and literature, a reading club, 
night classes, free to all, in charcoal sketch- 
ing and clay modeling. A phalanstery is in 
process of erection, where a free noonday hot 
meal will be supplied to every worker, and 
where half a dozen families that are direct- 
ly connected with the Roycroft will take 
their meals, This building will contain a 
dormitory for men, and rooms for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. The kitchen will 
be in charge of a skilled person who can 
make it a scientific object lesson in the line 
of hygiene and economics. 

There is also in contemplation an Assem- 
bly Room, where each morning there will be 
a fifteen minutes’ devotional exercise. This 
“service” is to consist of, say, reading from 
John Ruskin, a hymn, five minute addresses, 
and closing with a silent invocation. Such 
an exercise would be perfectly acceptable to 
all, and would tend to prepare the mind for 
the duties of the day, the intent being that 
labor shall be regarded as a consecration to 
the Good, or, if you please, to God. 

The Roycroft work now includes book- 
making, in all its departments; making of ta- 
bles,, chairs and desks; ornamental iron 
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work, and the making of art pottery is just 
assuming shape. Each of the departments 
has evolved in a very modest way, simply by 
there being some one who could not do this 
so well as he could do that—so he was al- 
lowed to do what he could. 

Socialistic experiments have usually failed 
through an attempt to start a full-fledged in- 
stitution. All strong concerns are those that 
began in a small way, and grew because they 
could not -help it, just as boys grow. Vio- 
lence of direction is fatal to success, and too 
much anxiety to succeed leads straight to 
failure. A “commune” that begins with a 
hundred people will surely break very short- 
ly through its own weight; but a co-operative 
concern that starts with two, and then takes 
a third because he is needed, and then grows 
to one hundred or five hundred, taking in 
new people as their services are required, be- 
comes an amalgamation. It is a collection of 
strong people, because no man or woman is 
strong unless he can do something that is 
useful to other folks. Weak people are those 
who are not useful. If you are going to 
build a strong tower you add stone by stone 
aud give your mortar time to set. 

The Royecroft experiment has taught its 
founders. several lessons, some of which 
night be named as follows: 

1, As the quest is more than the achieve- 
ment, so is the making of the thing more 
than the owning it. 

2, All young people like to make things 
with their hands, and when they discover 


N submitting the following statement to 
the people of the United States I have 
no desire or intention of seeking to inter- 

fere in American politics. I cannot claim 
the honor of belonging ‘to that enviable 
tmpany of foreigners who possess the ge- 
lius which enables them to attend to every 
ie’s business but their own. On the con- 
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they can do something really useful, they are 
very happy. 

3. No one knows what he can do until he 
tries. Some of the most skilled workers at 
the Roycroft declared they had no aptitude 
for certain work, but beginning at the simple 
they worked gradually ‘up to the complex 
without knowing it. 

4. “ Bad people ” are good people who have 
misdirected their energies. - 

5. The mad rage of manufacturers in 
America to make things cheap has to a de- 
gree been a mistake. There are a great many 
people who want things beautiful, substan- 
tial and unique, and who will pay the price. 

6. Froebel theories and kindergarten meth- 
ods carried into manhood and applied to 
manufacturing is very good policy. 

The question is often asked, “ Why did you 
locate in Kast Aurora?” and the answer is 
“We didn’t—it just happened!” East Au- 
rora is in no wise peculiar—there are thirty 
such towns no better and no worse on the 
New York Central between Albany and Buf- 
falo. There was no wealth in East Aurora, 
nor was there an “art impulse”’—far from. 
it. There was hoodlumism, which always 
exists where there is idleness, and taverns 
that sold hard cider. The Roycroft Shop sim- 
ply gave the idle element an opportunity to 
go to work making beautiful things for peo- 
ple in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
who wanted these things; and to get the 
work well done the management unlimbered 
the Golden Rule. ; 


East Aurora, N Y. 


By Sixto Lopez, 


Late SECRETARY TO THe FILIPINO ComMIssION TO WASHINGTON, 


trary, I am of opinion that the American peo- 
ple are eminently capable of managing their 
own affairs. But inasmuch as the Philip- 
pine question. intimately concerns a people 
who are not American citizens; as it pos- 
sesses a humanitarian aspect and is there- 
fore, in a sense, super-political; and inas- 
much as the Administration’s Philippine 
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policy has been urged with an eloquence 
which I can never hope to equal, I may be 
pardoned if 1 give a dispassionate statement 
of the case from a Filipino point of view, 
leaving the American people to form their 
own conclusions and to judge on which side 
lies the balance of truth and justice. 

The history of the Philippines, or that part 
of the history which is immediately ger- 
mane, may be told in a few sentences. Some 
three hundred years ago the people of the 
Philippines suffered material conquest at the 
hands of Spain, but there was never a moral 
submission. The desire for national liberty 
lived in the hearts of the people in spite of 
the most cruel oppression. The spirit of re- 
bellion against the usurper had never been 
quelled. Ever and anon it took active form, 
and culminated in the insurrection led by 
Aguinaldo in 1896. The result of that insur- 
rection was an agreement entered into be- 
tween the insurgent leaders and the Span- 
ish authorities in Manila, providing that 
certain reforms were to be granted, and that 
the Filipinos were to have adequate repre- 
sentation in the Spanish Cortes. As a guar- 
antee of good faith the Spanish authorities 
agreed to deposit with the insurgent lead- 
ers a sum of $800,000. This sum, in the 
event of Spain failing to keep her compact, 
was to be used for the repurchase of arms 
and munitions of war. But if Spain acted in 
good faith the money was to be invested for 
the benefit and education of the children of 
those insurgents who had fallen in the in- 
surrection. The first instalment of $400,000 
was duly paid. But as soon as the insur- 
gent leaders had, according to agreement, 
taken up their residence in Hong Kong, 
Spain, with characteristic mala fides, repu- 
diated the whole of the agreement. 

It was at this juncture that the Nelson of 
America entered Manila Bay. The Filipinos 
promptly joined forces with those of the 
United States and rendered all assistance in 
their povver against the common foe. This 
assistance to American arms, whatever its 
value may have been, was given with a cheer- 
fulness born of faith in the righteousness of 
the American people; upon whom we looked 
as our friends and deliverers. The Filipinos 
never dreamed that a nation whose first 
and guiding principle is (or was !) that “ All 
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just powers of government are derived from 
the consent of the governed,” would ever 
seek to thrust its sovereign will upon an un- 
willing people. We had received satisfac- 
tory assurances from responsible servants of 
the United States that .,whatever rights 
America might claim, in lieu of invaluable 
services to our people, those rights would 
not be incompatible with our liberty and in- 
dependence. These assurances were tacitly 
confirmed in the acceptance, by Admiral 
Dewey and others, of our assistanve against 
Spain, for we could not believe that America 
would ever turn its back upon an ally and 
comrade in arms. But further and, as we 
thought, final confirmation of these assur- 
ances was provided in the explicit state- 
ment of President McKinley when he de- 
clared, in his Message to Congress, that “ for- 
cible annexation [of Spanish possessions] 
cannot be thought of.’’ Accepting that dec- 
laration as practically a ‘ Self-denying or- 
dinance”’ on the part of the United States, 
and with the above mentioned assurances, 
explicit and implicit, we felt we had nothing 
to fear in joining forces with a nation which 
itself had passed through the struggle for 
liberty and national life. 

Can it be believed ? We now find ourselves 
at war with that nation! 

Before proceeding to inquire into the. reason 
for this war, it may be prudent to disclose a 
fact which will enable the people of America 
to judge as to who were primarily responsi- 
ble for the outbreak of hostilities. 

President McKinley, in his recent speech 
at Fargo, declared that: “ We did not go to 
war until every effort at peace was ex 
hausted.” I disclaim all intention of disre- 
spect to the person and high office of the 
President when I say I join issue with him 
on that statement. What was the “every 
effort at peace?” The President himself 
tells us. When divested of rhetoric it 
amounts simply to an instruction to the 
United States troops not to commence hos 
tilities. Such an instruction was surely 4 
mere elementary, commonplace duty on the 
part of the United States Administration— 
duty which can hardly be regarded in itself 
as a strenuous effort to preserve peace. But 
there was one thing within the power of th 
Administration to do, which was not done, 
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but which would have had an incalculable 
influence in presérving peace. I am pre- 
pared to bear all just censure for adopting 
the unusual course of here quoting part of an 
oficial letter which has not yet been made 
public by the United States authorities. Had 
the President refrained from the declaration 
that ‘‘ every effort to preserve peace was ex- 
hausted,” I should gladly have waited until 
arequest had been made in Congress for the 
production of this document. But under the 
circumstances the quotation is justified, and 
sems to me to be due in common fairness 
to the Filipinos, as showing that we were as 
axious- for the preservation of peace as 
were those in America who claim the same 
merit. The letter in question was addressed 
by the late Filipino representative, when in 
Washington, to the Secretary of State, and 
bears the date 24th of January, 1899, just 
even days before the outbreak of hostili- 
tes in the Philippines: 
7 s * * * ca 

“T ventured [in a former letter] to call your 
tttention to the fact that in the present strained 
sition at Manila, the impetuous action of a 
Filipino or the over zeal of an American soldier 
night create a condition resulting in grievous 
lss of life, and for this reason I particularly 
uged upon you the necessity of early and frank 
ommunication. between the representatives of 
the two countries. . The conditions have 
tot essentially changed since the writing of my 
former letter and the urgency then 
winted out, I respectfully submit, still exists 
wen in an accentuated degree. There 
ite at the present time, as we are informed, 
proximately twenty thousand armed and dis- 
tplined American troops in the city of Manila 
md vicinity, controlling a population of about 
three hundred thousand. A number of war ves- 
#ls are stationed in the harbor, and many other 
American men-of-war and transports are to be 
fund within the limits of the Philippine archi- 
Ielago. Despite the existence of these 
tormous forces within an extremely circum- 
wribed area, we are informed through the pub- 
le prints that other vessels of war have been 
tered from distant parts of the globe to rein- 
ree those now among the islands in question; 
vhile but a few days ago a transport sailed from 
‘ew York City carrying about two thousand sol- 
tiers and having Manila as its destination; and, 
Swe are further informed, regiments of troops 
te under orders to proceed by way of San 
Mrancisco to the Philippines, The public prints 
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inform us that an attack upon the Philippine 
Islands is contemplated; that the islands are to 
be taken in detail, the smaller ones first, the 
larger ones blockaded, so that they may not as- 
sist those first attacked. 

“Tt is naturally the impression of my Gov- 
ernment and people that these warlike prepara- 
tions indicate existing or immediate military 
operations in the Orient, and they readily con- 
ceive that it must be contemplated that such 
operations are to be leveled at the existing gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands. 

“ As the representative of the Philippine gov- 
ernment, I hesitate to give adhesion to this idea, 
for I cannot believe that there is any present or 
threatened future difficulty between the Ameri- 
can and the Philippine governments justifying 
warlike activities, and as a believer in the hu- 
manity of the American people refuse to ac- 
quiesce in the idea that America designed war 
upon the Philippine Islands. 

“T cannot, as I have said, conceive any reason 
why the armies and navies of the United States 
lately employed against her common enemy 
should now be turned against America’s recent 
associate. 
~“T am sure you will appreciate, in view of 
the circumstances I have detailed, the quieting 
and reassuring effect upon the minds of my 
countrymen to result from a disclaimer upon 
the part of the American Government of any 
intention to attack their liberties and independ- 
ence. 

“ Notwithstanding the serious difficulty under 
which I labor in not having been formally re- 
ceived by the American Government as a rep- 
resentative of the Filipino nation, I feel it my 
imperative duty to call your attention to the 
disturbing facts before enumerated to the end 
that I may receive from you such assurances as 
will satisfy my countrymen that it is not the 
intention of America to make war upon the new 
republic of Asia, and which will explain to it 
the reason why large armies and navies should 
be dispatched to the Philippine Islands, and 
which will relieve my countrymen of the fear 
that now possesses them that their liberties are 
endangered at the hands of a republic whose 
name they always believed was associated with 
freedom, and to which they have come first ap- 
plying for recognition among the nations of the 
earth. 

“T desire again to express the gratitude of 
my nation to America for services rendered ‘by 
her in furthering Filipino independence, and to 
express the hope that friendly relations may 
ever continue. 

“Tn view of the present alarming situation 
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may I respectfully urge the importance of an 
immediate answer?” 
* 2 * * * * 

The reasonable prayer contained in the 
above quotation has never been granted. 
The letter itself, with several other letters 
and memorials, were never accorded the 
curtesy of even a formal acknowledgment 
of receipt. Those who care to review the 
situation will see that the letter just quoted 
was prophetic of what subsequently oc- 
curred. When two armed forces are within 
striking distance; the one waiting—perhaps 
impatiently—the result of proffered negotia- 
tion, the other increasing its forces, the 
merest indiscretion or*display of temper on 
.either side may precipitate a conflict. It has 
been truly said that “the raising of the eye- 
brows may affect the destiny of a nation.” 
It is equally true that the smallest act may 
provoke a bitter and disastrous quarrel. It 
is then easy to raise one’s hands in horror at 
the enormity of the offense. It is also easy 
for one side to charge the other with the 
whole‘of the blame. If our representative’s 
reasonable and humane request had been 
granted it would have had a reassuring and 
calming influence on both forces. But not- 
withstanding the concentration of the ad- 
ditional troops referred to, and in spite of 
this reasonable plea for an explanation, the 
whole of the responsibility for the outbreak 
of hostilities has been placed upon the Fili- 
pinos, and a declaration has been made on 
high authority that “every effort at peace 
was exhausted!” Is this fair? The Fili- 
pinos had much to lose and nothing what- 
ever to gain by a conflict with the American 
forces. Would they be likely to deliberate- 
ly commit an act so palpably detrimental to 
their interests, and so opportune for secur- 
ing the ratification of the Treaty of Peace ? 
It should not be forgotten that the report of 
the outbreak of hostilities was furnished by 
those who exercised a censorship over all 
telegraphic dispatches from Manila. I do 
not for a moment mean to imply that the 
censors were guilty of deliberate fabrica- 
tion. The American soldiers gave their ver- 
sion from their own point of view. A Fili- 
pino, with equal sincerity, might have given 
a directly opposite version. Reasonable, fair- 
minded persons recognize that there are al- 
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ways two sides to a story. The Filipino ver- 
sion has not yet been given. But lest I 
should be charged with a one-sidedness sim- 
ilar to that of which I complain, let me quote 
the Congressional speech of Senator Till- 
man, whose reasonable view of the case I 
hereby adopt as my own: 


“Mr. President, what caused this last battle 
of Manila? The reports which we received 
through our newspapers all come from American 
sources. They charge that the Filipinos wanton- 
ly attacked the American army, and that that 
army had a right to defend itself, which nobody 
assumes to deny. But when we recollect that 
the telegraph lines from those islands are in 
charge of the American commander there, or of 
those whom he designates to control them, it is 
natural for us to suppose that nothing would be 
let out under the censorship which has existed 
for the last three months or more that would 
be in the slightest degree derogatory to the good 
faith or the honor of the American army there. 
Time alone will tell whether this battle was pro- 
voked by the Filipinos for purposes of their 
own or by the Americans for the purpose of 
endeavoring to sway men in this Senate to 
ratify the treaty and change the status. I re 
call one of AXsop’s fables in which a painter had 
depicted a lion lying on his ba¢k prone beneath 
the heel of a man, and when he showed the 
painting to the lion the lion said: ‘ Yes, you 
painted that; but if you will let me paint it, the 
situation will be just the opposite.’ ” 

What then is the reason for this war in the 
Philippines 7?‘ Is it because—as is alleged— 
one or more Filipinos crossed the American 
lines at an hour when they were forbidden 
to do so? This would furnish a wholly in- 
adequate reason for offensive action. If a 
Filipino acted in defiance—either in igno- 
rance or wittingly—of an order given by the 
United States Commander, however unwise 
or uncalled for or provocative that order 
may have been, the American soldiers acted 
within their legal rights in punishing the of- 
fender. And if the Filipino army, believing 
that an attack was being made upon it, 
rushed to arms, the American soldiers were 
within their rights in offering a complete 
and effective resistance. But why should 
America then take up the offensive ? If, 48 
stated, the Filipino army was promptly 
driven from its intrenchments, there could 
have been no necessity, in military tactics, 
for a continuance of the offensive for 8 P& 
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riod of now nine months, unless some other 
motive actuated the United States Adminis- 
tration. 

Is it, then, that the war is pursued because 
the Filipinos will not agree to the form of 
government by which the United States in- 
tends to govern them ? This assuredly can- 
not be so, for the simple reason that the 
United States Administration has never 


given a definite expression of its intentions - 


with regard to the Philippines, nor formu- 
lated any concrete method or system of gov- 
ernment for the islands. As far as I know, 
up to the present no attempt has been made 
officially to discover what the Filipinos are 
or are not prepared to accept. If the Ad- 
ministration had stated its terms definitely 
and clearly to the Filipinos, and if the Fili- 
pinos had refused absolutely to accept such 
terms, then the policy of force would have 
become at least rational, even if no moral 
right existed- But as matters now stand 
the Filipinos can hardly be cnarged with re- 
jecting that which has never been proposed. 

Let me, therefore, try another hazard. Is 
the “‘ mailed fist” turned against us because 
—as President McKinley alleged—we have 
“assailed the sovereignty of the United 
States ” in the Philippines fo If the Filipinos 
hal assailed American sovereignty they 
might with justice claim that they were 
right in assailing a sovereignty the scope 
and meaning of which had never been made 
clear. But the truth of the matter is that 
the Filipinos were not aware that the United 
States claimed sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines. Such a claim would mean that the 
Philippines had already been annexed by the 
United States, and from first to last the Fili- 
pinos never understood that America came 
to the Philippines for purposes of annexation. 
On the contrary, we understood that the in- 
tervention of the United States was solely 
with the intention of putting an end to the 
intolerable misrule of Spain—a misrule 
which was declared, and I concur in the dec- 
laration, to be a blot upon civilization. “I 


speak not,’”’ says President McKinley in his 


Message to Congress of the 11th of April, 


- 1898, “of forcible annexation, for that can- 


hot be thought of. That by our code of moral- 
ity would be criminal aggression.” We, Fili- 
Pinos, take that deliberate declaration of pol- 
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icy as the word of one whose word is his 
bond, and who will not alter his policy or 
shift the position without at least giving no- 
tice to those whom it may concern. Conse- 
quently, if there has been ho annexation 
there can be no sovereignty, and if there is 
no sovereignty, then that which does not ex- 
ist cannot have been assailed. If, however, 
it is urged that the President’s declaration 
referred te Cuba and Porto Rico and not spe- 
cially to the Philippines, then the reply is 
that that which, by any “ code of morality,” 
is “criminal aggression” in the Hastern 
hemisphere, is equally criminal in the West- 
ern. There are no circumstances, geograph- 
ical or political, which could possibly alter 
the case in reference to the Philippines. That 
which “ cannot be thought of” in the Carib- 
bean Sea, is equally unthinkable in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Indeed, there would be much 
more excuse for the “forcible annexation ” 
of a neighboring, than’ for a remote territory. 

What, then, is the casus belli ? No one, as 
far as I can discover, seems to know; or, if 
the knowledge is possessed by any one, it 
has never been made public. In the mean- 
time, in the absence of this knowledge, the 
Filipinos are simply defending themselves 
against what seems to them a meaningless— 
but what the President has declared to be a 
“ criminal ’—aggression. 

Now in the name of humanity and civiliza- 
tion—in the name (I say it with all rever- 
ence) of God, is it not incumbent upon the 
United States Administration to state def- 
initely what its intentions are in reference to 
the Philippines before it can expect the Fili- 
pinos to bow humbly and submit to—they 
know not what ? This surely must be done 
before the Administration can with reason, 
to say nothing about righteousness, enforce 
its hitherto unexpressed will. Is it any won- 
der that our people should regard with dis- 
trust the professedly philanthropic but 
vaguely expressed intentions of the United 
States ? “I would rather,’ says Senator 
Mason, of Illinois, “resign my seat than 
treat a dog the way we are treating the Fili- 
pinos.” I make no comment as to the just- 
ness or otherwise of this opinion. But if 
such an opinion can be held by an Ameri- 
can statesman, what must the opinion be of 
a Filipino whose jaw has just been smashed 
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by an American bullet! Under these cir- 
cumstances it seems to me to be vain, and I 
think it is also somewhat cruel, to talk of 
“ peace,” and “charity for all,” and “ lib- 
erty of opportunity under the Stars and 
Stripes.” These vague, ethereal abstractions 
give very little solid assurance to a people 
‘who, for three hundred years, have struggled 
for liberty, and whose faith has received 
many a rude shock at the hands of a pro- 
fessedly civilized, Christian nation. 

I cannot profess to a knowledge of state- 
craft, but certainly the conviction is forced 
upon me that the present attitude of the 
United States Administration with regard to 
the Philippines requires explanation. Re- 
cent official utterances show that the Ad- 
ministration intends to “subdue the Filipi- 
nos by force before discussing the future 
government of the Philippines.” I cannot 
believe that this is the policy of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. Can it be that the 
erstwhile ally, whose soldiers fought and 
died practically side by side with the sol- 
diers of the Union, is to be subdued before 
the form or nature of its government is to 
be even discussed ? Can it be that the 
American nation—the greatest apostle and 
exponent of liberty and of the people’s right 
to self-government—is now going to forsake 
the goddess whose giant statue stands guard 
at its front door ? Can justification be found 
for a policy which would subdue a foreign 
people by force and then discuss the nature 
of its future government with the surviving 
remnant ? Such a “discussion” might be 
liable to the charge of being somewhat one- 
sided ! What would have been the reply of 
the American patriots of 1776 if George II1 
had informed them: ‘‘ We intend to subdue 
you by force before we discuss the future 
government of your country ?” A noble 
chapter in history records the reply, and in 
that chapter will be found ample condemna- 
tion for a policy which would ignore the 
principle that “ All just powers of govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Ever since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the American people have, with justice, 
claimed to be the freest people in the world. 
Bnt those only are free who are prepared 
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to grant the same freedom to others which 
they claim for themselves. The first prin- 
ciple of liberty is liberty to others. Those 
who deny liberty to others are not free; they 
are bound by some sordid or other considera- 
tion which has a stronger influence upon 
them than the love of true liberty. “ Those,” 
said President Lincoln, “ who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God cannot long retain it.” But 
it is contended that this policy of the Ad- 
ministration is chiefly ‘for the good of the 
Filipinos,” and that the underlying motives 
dictating this policy are purely philanthrop- 
ic. We have also been assured that a con- 
tinvance of the war will result in the “ ter- 
rible destruction of the property of our peo- 
ple and the loss of numberless lives.” This 
latter statement is perfectly true, and is no 
doubt meant as a kindly warning, but is it 
not an unguarded admission on the part of 
those who have proclaimed their intention of 
“doing us: good?” To wreak “terrible de- 
struction” on our property, is that for our 
good ? To batter the bravery and seif-re- 
spect and independence out of us, is that 
also for our good? By no possibility can 
you with one hand do good to a people, who 
are striving for national life, if with the 
other hand you take from them their lib- 
erty. Philanthropy, as soon as it takes the 


form of coercion, ceases to be philanthropy: 


Good intentions, if made known through the 
agency of “shrapnel,” are liable to suspi- 
cion. If the people of America wish to really 
help us, the first thing they must say to us 
is, You shall be free. They might then coun- 
sel us how best to use our freedom, and so 
by precept as well as by example they might 
lead into national life, with “the golden 
wand of Liberty,” a people who have been 
cruelly oppressed, but who have dreamed 
and worked and fought for liberty for up- 
ward of three hundred years. But instead 
of the “ golden wand,” are we to have the 
cannon’s roar and the sheen of steel—thrust- 
ing upon us that fatal philanthropy which 
will only reach us after our blood has red- 
dened many a Pampanga marsh ? 

It is certain, therefore, that however good 
the intentions of the Administration may be, 
its peculiar form of philanthropy does not 
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commend itself to the Filipinos. What, then, 
constitutes the moral right of America in an- 
nexing the Philippines ? I do not inquire 
into the constitutional right. That is a ques- 
tion which the people of America are well 
able to determine without the assistance of 
foreigners. Presumably moral and consti- 
tutional right’ are synonymous, but in any 
case I prefer to confine myself to the ques- 
tion of moral right. ! : 
I pass over the assertion that the Filipino 
army consists only of a small section of 
rebel malcontents. That charge was made 
against the American patriots of the Revo- 
lution. It has been made against the lead- 
ers of every movement since nations began 
to free themselves’ from tyrants and dicta- 
tors. It cannot be regarded as a reason for 
war; it is only an excuse. Besides, the 
charge has been fully refuted by the Ad- 
ministration in its decision to send 75,000 
troops and 45 warships to the Philippines. 
But in his address to the Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, delivered at Pittsburg, 
President McKinley is reported to have said: 
“The Philippines are ours by purchase.” By 
purchase from whom ? From the vanquished 
enemy which we helped to conquer! Who 
was the purchaser ? Our ally and comrade 
in arms! The oppressor, who had ceased to 
own us, sells us to our friend! Our friend, 
who had accepted our aid, buys us from the 
conquered foe who no longer had a title! 
No. The transaction, so construed, would 
not be defensible. The payment of the $20,- 
000,000 might—I do not say that it would— 
be so construed by an average Filipino 
viewing the transaction along the barrel of 
a rifle—a Filipino unacquainted with the 
moral grandeur of a nation capable of pro- 
ducing a Washington, a Jefferson, an Abra- 
ham Lincoln. But I am happy in the thought 
that there is another and a better explana- 
tion of those twenty millions. I have al- 
ways regarded the transaction as the act of 
‘a generous victor seeking to, in some meas- 
ure, recoup a defeated, bankrupt nation for 
the loss of its colonial possessions. But 
since I am informed by the highest official 
authority in the United States that the trans- 
action was intended as a purchase, I may be 
permitted to remark thatin no sense can a 
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transaction be a purchase if one of the par- 
ties thereto is compelled to accept the other’s 
offer; and that if the Philippines are to be 
purchased they ought surely to be pur- 
chased from their natural owners, the in- 
habitants, and not from a vanquished 
usurper whom they helped to conquer. 

But the right to annex the Philippines 
which has recently been urged by the Ad- 
ministration is that order must be restored 
and maintained. The opinion—not only im- 
plied, but forcibly expressed—is that it 
would be “criminal for America to with- 
draw her troops from the Philippines.” 
That anarchy and bloodshed, a veritable 
“Reign of Terror” would immediately re- 
sult under the “ferocious” despotism of 
Aguinaldo ! Whence this change of opinion? 
When America went to the Philippines the 
“ferocious” Aguinaldo was aided, encour- 
aged and furnished with arms in the’ war 
against Spain. Admiral Dewey declared 
that “he knew well the Filipinos and the 
Cubans, and that the Filipinos were a far 
superior people.” Other prominent Ameri- 
cans declared that the Filipinos were more 
capable of self-government than are the Cu- 
bans. The oniy fault found with Aguin- 
aldo was that he was “too young and amia- 
ble” to make a good leader. These were the 
acts and the statements of men of honor 


‘and independent mind. Whence, then, this 


change of opinion? Have the Filipinos 
changed, or has the change taken place in 
the mind of the Administration ? 

When America embarked upon the hu- 
mane mission of freeing Spanish possessions 
from cruel oppression, her energies were di- 
rected against an actual state of things— 
against conditions which really did exist. 
Consequently her moral right of interfer- 
ence was never questioned. But in the 
Philippines the Administration is directing 
its energies against not an actual but a 
hypothetical state of things. The war is to, 
be pursued not to put an end to conditions 
which already exist,. but conditions which, 
in the opinion of certain persons, may en- 
sue. The circumstances are therefore wholly 
different, and the moral right rests solely 
on a matter of opinion expressed, in most 
cases, by those who are in the service of the 
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Administration. Besides, in order to put an 
end to Spanish misrule, annexation was not 
necessary; it was “not to be thought of;” 
it would be “criminal aggression.” How 
then does it come that in order to provide 
against a- hypothetical Filipino misrule an- 
nexation becomes a sacred duty and its 
avoidance would be “criminal?” Is it a 
crime to annex Spanish possessions and a 
crime not to annex Filipino possessions, in 
order to put an end to in the one case ac- 
tual, and in the other case imaginary, mis- 
rule ? Was there ever a moral weather- 
cock more accommodating ? 

The Filipinos cheerfully admit that the 
United States Administration is under moral 
and legal obligation to see that a stable gov- 
ernment is established in the Philippines. 
But does that obligation necessitate annexa- 
tion ? The Filipinos are as anxious for 
stable government in the Philippines as is 
America. How does the Administration 
know but what the Filipinos are prepared 
to yield anything and everything required 
by America in order to fulfil her pledge to 

“Spain? Has any attempt been made to dis- 
cover what the Filipinos are or are not pre- 
pared to yield? The only barrier to peace and 
stable government is the present meaning- 
less war. Terms, equitable and sufficient for 
all purposes, could be obtained by negotia- 
tion. Why then continue the war? War- 
fare for the sole purpose of vindicating the 
prestige of a country’s arms is not, as far as 
I know, sanctioned by either morality or 
honor. War can only be justified when na- 
tional honor or rights are in peril, and when 
all other conceivable means have failed. 
Have the proper—have any means been 
tried ? I am sure our people are reason- 
able. I am equally sure that they have no 
desire to disown obligation or to deny just 
rights. But unfortunately, like the rest of 
mankind, they are human. And being hu- 
man it is naturally hard for them to yield the 
first point. It is always easier for the great 
and the powerful to be magnanimous. But 
surely it ought not to be beyond the ability 
of statesmanship to find some method of 
bringing both parties to an amicable under- 
standing. Where there’s a will, a way can 
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always be found. If some intimation were 
given, even unofficially, that overtures for 
friendly negotiation would not be rejected, a 
considerable advance in the desired direc- 
tion would be achieved. Why should there 
be a frigid demand for “ unconditional sur- 


render ?” Such a demand is easy to make,’ 


but it is hard for human nature to comply 
therewith, even if wisdom so dictates. Such 


‘a demand ought only to come from the one 


who has been guilty of no fault in motive 
or act against the other. Will the Adminis- 
tration claim that all its servants in the 
Philippines, from the greatest to the least, 
have pursued a course of conduct “so icy- 
angelic, so snowy-seraphic” as to leave no 
cause for complaint, no ground for mis- 
understanding, on the part of the Filipinos ? 
Surely there have been faults on both sides. 
This is an admission based solely on the fact 
that human nature is not immaculate. Al- 
tho 1 am doing everything in my power to 
bring about peace, I could not and would 
not counsel our people to surrender “ uncon- 
ditionally.” Better to have death with 
honor than to bew the head at the expense 
of self-respect and legitimate pride. And 
even if America succeeds in the material 
conquest of the Philippines, there will never 
be a moral submission on the part of the Fill- 


pinos. The Government of the islands would 


then be minus those “ just powers” which 


‘are derived solely “from the consent of the 


governed.” Will the great republic of the 
West thus become a dictator ? 

Why not negotiate ? If negotiations fail, 
it will then be time enough for war. True, 
in the past our overtures of peace and good- 
will were not receivéd in a hearty manner 
by the Administration. But let that pass. It 
cannot be undignified to do what righteous- 
ness and honor demand. Who will help me 
in the cause of peace ? Could any cause be 
worthier the genius of the statesmen of a 
great nation ? 

In placing this statement before the people 
of America, I beg to assure them that what- 
ever its demerits may be it is the outcome of 
a sincere desire for peace and for an honor- 
able settlement of the differences and diffi- 
culties of the Philippine’ question. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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A Midnight Vigil. 


By Danske Dandridge. 


AUGHT is seen in the quiet sky 
But low in the west the waning moon, 
That stark on the cloud-wrack seems to lie, 
As stiff as a lady in a swoon. 


How still ! 


There’s none in the world awake, 


But I and my heart that will not break. 


Yet, hark ¢ 


For a stir comes over the hill, 


And I hear the hurry of wildest feet; 

The wind has sprung from his sleep with a will, 
To harry the craft of the airy fleet; 

And the moon arouses and seems to cling 
To a raft of cloud like a shipwrecked thing. 


And I wish on the Ocean of Love afar 
A wind of the Spirit of God would rise; 

Burst through the blackness that hides my Star, 
And come where my spirit at anchor lies, 

To break her moorings, if this could be, 
That I might sail on the Unknown Sea. 


Ross Braxg, W. Va. 


In the Ninth Year of International Copyright. 


Hitchcock. 


By Ripley 


|" seems only the other day that we were 
in the thick of a contest which be- 


gan nearly sixty years before, and yet 
it was in March, 1891, eight and a half 


years ago, that the passage of the Platt-Si- 
monds Copyright Act gave the United States 
a place among nations which respect the 
tights of literary property. The time is long 
enough for retrospection, and, I think, the 
first phase which is impressed upon one who 
looks back is the full demonstration of the 


baselessness of arguments advanced by op- ' 


ponents of copyright. Of all that eloquence 
how much remains? There was the stren- 
uous contention that international copyright 
meant the smothering of the American au- 
thor. There was the cry, intended for the 
Popular ear, that the adoption of the meas- 
ure would be followed by an increase in the 
Price of books beyond the means of the aver- 
age reader, which has been obviously dis- 


proved. It would be uncharitable as well as 
unnecessary to continue the resurrection of 
forgotten bogies, but to the imaginations of 
many in those days they were very real. 
What the situation was before 1891 is re- 
membered much more vividly by American 
authors and publishers than by the reading 
public, a fact which in itself suggests no 
sense of deprivation or imposition. A few 
years before the passage of the Platt-Simonds 
act a New York publisher testified before the 
Senate committee that “ the effect of absence 
of international copyright on the opportuni- 
ties of American authors to get into print 
or stay in print is most disastrous. I have 
unused manuscripts in my safe, and have 
sent back manuscripts which ought to have 
been published; the market would not sup- 
port them.” At the same hearing a Boston 
publisher said: “ For two years, tho I belong 
to a publishing house which issues nearly a 
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million dollars’ worth of books a year, I 
have refused to entertain the idea of publish- 
ing an American manuscript . . . simply 
from the fact that it is impossible to make 
the books of most American authors pay un- 
less they first gain recognition through the 
columns of the magazines.” It is true that 
the position taken by the latter speaker was 
an extreme one, but the two opinions repre- 
sent fairly the general attitude enforced upon 
publishers by the competition of piratical re- 
prints. The first speaker, who found that in 
non-copyright days the market would not 
support American authors, has now had the 
largest individual success of his career, in all 
probability, from the publication of an Amer- 
ican book. ° 
But before I touch upon the fact that it is 
the American, not foreign author, who has 
earned the widest popularity of late, it is 
logical to extract such information as may 
be afforded by general statistics, despite the 
danger of misleading inferences. From the 
very useful record kept by the Publishers’ 
Weekly, we found that the number of books 
published in the United States each year 
from 1890 to 1898 was as follows: 
Amer- Amer- 
ican ican 
Total. authors. Total. authors. 
6 3,396 
3,300 


3,313 
2,908 


This list includes new books, new editions, 
and books imported. in sheets or bound for 
publication in this country. Without a de- 
tailed analysis, which cannot well be given 
here, it is obvious that this list in itself 
seems devoid of significance. It may appear 
that since only about 300 books more than in 
1890 were published last year, there is no in- 
dication of any special advantage to authors 
or publishers. Against such a conclusion, and 
without laying any stress upon the remark- 
able advance which was shown from 1891 to 
1896, we may set the controlling influence of 
varying business conditions upon the ac- 
ceptance and publication of books, and also 
the decrease in the total number which 
would be due to the elimination of the nu- 
merous inferior pirated editions of the same 
book which were common before 1891, From 
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the year 1893 on the classified lists show an 
increased proportion of American authors. 
In 1894, for example, in spite of the smaller 
total, the number of American books showed 
a slight gain, and the next year’s increase 
remains nearly constant until 1898, when the 
preoccupation of war may be held largely 
accountable for many irregularities. In view 
of the output of war literature, little less ap- 
palling than war itself, this decrease in 1898 
seems surprising, but many of the war books 
will doubtless be credited to 1599. In look- 
ing over these figures it is necessary to bear 
in mind that they are incomplete, despite the 
careful work done by the Publishers’ Weekly, 
for the reason that completeness is impossi- 
ble. It is out of the question to take cogni- 
zance of all the books which are privately 
printed, or issued by small firms or printing 
houses, and for that matter it is probable 
that some subscription books which are not 
publicly announced or distributed through 
trade channels are overlooxed each year. An 
absolutely complete list would probably 
raise our average from about 5,000 annually 
to nearly the average given for English pro- 
duction, which is over 6,000, altho this would 
still leave us far below the 13,000 books 
which France produces annually, to say 
nothing of the amazing output of 25,000 in 
Germany, taking round numbers in each 
case. While the number of books by Ameri- 
can authors in these lists may seem to show 
no very startling increase, yet these figures 
bear evidence to a healthy growth, which 
will be realized more clearly if we take into 
account the influence of varying business 
conditions from year to year, which, when 
unfavorable, naturally check .production. 

These general figures are therefore of less 
imimediate interest than those which answer 
the question as to the demand for the Amer- 
ican books which have been published, and 
an extraordinary answer is furnished now, 
at the close of a year which those who are 
conversant with bookselling declare to be 
the most remarkable in the history of the 
American publishing business. In spite of 
all revolts against the tyranny of the novel, 
the popular supremacy of fiction makes the 
novel necessary for illustrative purposes. 
Thé ante-copyright conditions have been sug- 
gested by my quotations. 
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In the Ninth Year of 


That our latter state would be worse than 
our first was freely predicted by pessimists 
immediately after the passage of the copy- 
right act, for it so happened that a few very 
popular English authors and a few meteroic 
new discoveries seemed almost immediately 
to occupy the field. Yet, in the year 1899 
not a single foreign work of fiction has been 
published which has had in vulgar parlance 
a sensational success, while at the same time 
the year has been the most sensational in its 
successful fiction that the history of Ameri- 
can publishing has known. The public de- 
mand for “ David Harum, A Story of Ameri- 
can Life,” by the lamented Edward Noyes 
Westcott, has caused the printing of 350,000 
copies up to the third week of November. Of 
“Richard Carvel,” by Winston Churchill, it 
is announced that over 200,000 copies have 
been printed. ‘When Knighthood was in 
Flower,” by Edwin Caskeden, has long since 
passed the 100,000 mark, and “ Janice Mere- 
dith,” by Paul Leicester Ford, published only 
a few weeks since, has had a sale thus far of 
over 110,000. The exact figures in each case 
will be in excess of those given here by the 
time this article is printed, but they serve 
to illustrate the general results. Tabulated, 
they make a most impressive showing: 


David Harum....... eb penteees 
Richard Carvel 
When Knighthood was in Flower.. 
Janice Meredith.. 1 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. “Probably over 

To this list may properly be added Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s “ Red Rock,” which 
continued its career as one of the “ best sell- 
ing” books into 1899, and if we go a little 
further back we find books by Miss Mary 
Johnson and Mr. Harding Davis with sales 
reckoned by the tens of thousands. These 
results and others realized by authors like 
Mrs. Riggs and Mrs. Burnett, without going 
further, are certainly full of significance. No 
copyrighted book by a foreign author has 
met with the sale of any of the books in our 
tabulated list. Before the days of copyright 
there were isolated successes like “ Ben 
Hur,” with its 650,000, and, in earlier years, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with its measureless 
popularity, and books like “The Wide, Wide 
World,” “The Lamplighter,” “ Routledge,” 
and “The Leavenworth Case,” but these are 
isolated cases, instances selected from a 
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long term of years. Within the eight and a 
half years since the international copyright 
law went into operation there has been a rea- 
sonably constant increase in the number of 
American writers who have gained a place 
with the reading public, and the year now 
closing has brought a series of American 
successes which, taken collectively, have 
never been approached. 

It is an obvious deduction that the num- 
ber of books sold is more significant than the 
number of titles published. There are only 
five titles on our table, but they represent «a 
number of copies well toward a million. In 
general it appears to be the case that larger 
editions are sold than formerly, and this in- 
crease in number, altho it is not susceptible 
of exact proof, may fairly be taken as due in 
no small measure to the operation of inter- 
national copyright. Without protection from 
a multitude of cheap reprints of the most 
popular foreign authors, no author or pub- 
lisher thoroughly conversant with the condi- 
tions of business will believe that any of the 
books which I have mentioned would have 
reached their present figures. If Kipling, 
Hope or Caine were offered under the black 
flag at twenty-five cents side by side with 
honest editions of “ Richard Carvel” or 
“Janice Meredith,” can any one doubt the 
effect upon the sales of the latter books? It 
would be a waste of time to press this point, 
but another phase of the subject should not 
be lost sight of, which is the effect of such 
success as a stimulus to other American writ- 
ers. This may represent a dull and sordid 
view, but the fact remains that potential as 
well as professional writers, like men of 
other callings, are apt to be influenced by the 
prospects for reward, and the influence of 
the changed conditions has shown itself in a 
closer study of literary craftsmanship. We 
need not trouble ourselves in regard to ge- 
nius. In spite of the traditions, genius usu- 
ally makes itself felt. But as regards talent, 
the influence of the practical encouragement 
which present conditions admit of assuredly 
makes for better training and development 
and greater professional fitness on the part 
of our writers. 

As to foreign authors, to whom the copy- 
right law simply gave their just due, we hear 
complaints of the manufacturing clause in 
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our. law, but those who complain should re- 
member that it was a question of that clause 
or no legislation at all. Certainly popular 
foreign authors have little to complain of in 
these days of keen competition on the part 
of publishers, and the new writers would 
fare better if they could persuade their Eng- 
lish publishers or other representatives to an 
alert recognition of American requirements. 
Both “ Dodo” and “Ships that Pass in the 
Night ” were offered here in sheets and time 
was not given to secure American copy- 
rights. But since it is the effect of the copy- 
right law upon our own bookmaking that 
forms my special text, the English author 
and his independent Canadian cousin, and 
the Continental author with his grievances 
over translations, must be dismissed in favor 
of a word regarding the moral influence of 


Washington's 


i 
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-the adoption of international copyright. That 


this had some effect upon the ethical code of 
the average reader may be conceded, but the 
effect as yet is not one upon which we can 
pride ourselves. Such cases as the wholesale 
piracy of Mr. Kipling during and after his ill- 
ness, which includes the reprinting of poems 
by periodicals claiming a sense of justice, 
and other cases like the comparatively re- 
cent piracy of the “ Cruise of the Cachalot” 
by a firm bearing a well-known name, show 
that the old Adam is strong within us. The 
stringent provisions of the law are none too 
stringent at present to secure protection for 
literary property from the covetousness of 
editors and publishers who have not yet 
learned, in spite of certain painful experi- 
ences, that literary property, like any other, 
has rights which must be recognized. 


New York Cry. 


Magnanimity. 


By the Rev. Frederick Alvord. 


N incident in Washington’s life in my 
A possession, illustrating his magnanim- 
ity, which has never been given to the 
general public, has special value at the time 
of the one hundredth anniversary of his 
death, which occurred on December 14th. 
Some years ago, in Monson, Mass., at a 
Fourth of July. celebration, in response to 
a sentiment concerning George Washington, 
the Rey. Alfred Ely, D.D., for sixty years 
pastor of the Congregational Church in ‘that 
town, and whose death occurred in 1866, re- 
lated the following incident, of which he was 
an eyewitness. I give it in his own words: 
“When a boy I resided in West Spring- 
field, Mass., and worked .on a farm. In the 
autumn of the year 1789 I was engaged with 
my employer in gathering a load of corn- 
stalks from a field not far distant from the 
Connecticut River. My employer had driven 
the loaded team from the lot and left me as 
usual to put up the bars. While thus oc- 
cupied I noticed the approach of four fine 
horses and a large vehicle. There was no 
driver upon the carriage, but astride the nigh 
horse of each span was a young mulatto pos- 


tilion. There were also two outriders and a 
footman. The vehicle—in which was seated 
a gentleman whose striking personal appear- 
ance impressed me—was called in those days 
a chariot. It was entirely unique and unlike 
anything now in use, except its running part. 
I saw the outriders galiop on in advance of 
the chariot and hold a parley with my em- 
ployer, who occupied the entire road with his 


_ loaded cart. The roads at that time were 


so narrow that two teams could not pass un- 
less one yielded the way to the other. I per- 
ceived that my employer yielded none of 
his right to the road, and that the chariot 
was detained by the cart until they reached a 
turnout, where the cortége passed by. I soon 
overtook my employer and inquired who the 
distinguished personage was who had just 
passed us, and was informed that it was 
George Washington. I obtained permission 
to run on and see if I could not catch another 
glimpse of the great chieftain whose deeds 
during the war had so filled my wondering 
fancy. As there was no bridge across the 
Connecticut River at that time, I hoped that 
the ferry boat might be on the opposite side, 
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Art and 


and that I might reach the bank before it ar- 
rived. In this I was not disappointed. I 
found General Washington standing on the 
pank of the river, dressed in a snuff-cclored 
surtout with a long lapelled vest of the same 
color and material and in small clothes and 
poots, and the most majestic and dignified 
looking man he was that I ever saw. 

“While I was gazing upon him, one of his 
postilions drove up and, dismounting and un- 
covering his head, said, in the most deferen- 
tial manner, and with an expression of in- 
jured dignity: 

“*Your Excellency, as we were driving 
along, a little way back, we overtook a man 
with a loaded cart, who occupied the entire 


Art and 


By “Maurice 


N our day when, in a large degree at least, 
| the love of letters, on the author’s part, 
is but the passion for money, there comes 
out of any good old book freshly opened a 
sort of thymy fragrance which is a bless- 
ing in one’s nostrils. We may enjoy our hot- 
house poetry and our forced prose art, our 
fiction written by machinery and our essays 
talked at a stenographer; nay, we must en- 
joy what our prevailing mood demands; but 
there is no success in denying that we are 
all the time aware that haste is making 
woful waste of the subtle elements which go 
to make up a permanent body of art. 
Leisure, even if it be leisure in a garret and 
on a crust, must ripen the fruits of genius 
and enrich them .beyond the influence of 
decay. But leisure of itself will not pay the 
tent of a garret and buy the time-honored 
ctust. The dilemma of one who has a lit- 
etary bee in his hair and at the same time no 
Means of gaining a livelihood save the work 
of his pen is not, therefore, much different 
from any other desperate situation between 
a frying-pan and a bed of hot coals. If the 
artist take time to be a conscientious crafts- 
Man—if he pore and ponder over the shap- 
lng and details of his work—the output from 
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road. I asked him to stop his team that we 
might pass by. He declined. I then told him 
that President Washington was in the char- 
iot. He again refused and said that he 
would not stop—that he had as good a right 
to the road as George Washington had.’ 

“The simple reply of Washington was, 
‘And so he had!’ The postilion, after a mo- 
ment’s look of wonder and astonishment at 
the condescension of the President of the 
United States, quietly put on his hat and 
mounted his ‘horse. I watched the cortége 
until it was out of sight, but my impression 
and memory of Washington are as vivid and 
distinct this moment as if I had seen the 
great man only yesterday.” 


Newton Centre, Mass. 





Money. | 
Thompson, 


his shop will be scant, and must for that rea- 
son bring.a high price, or he must fail to 
realize a living. The upshot of it is that we 
all go in for a bountiful crop, and prize most 
highly the sort of fecundity which in pro- 
ducing much does not exhaust itself. Quan- 
tity first, and after that the quality—a great 
deal to sell and all of it salable. We are 
auteurs Vargent, prouder of the money we 
make, more delighted with fishing good con- 
tracts out of our ink-horns, than of making 
a perfect and indestructible literature. 
Doubtless there is something in the air of 
our age which engenders a coarse practi- 
cality. Who is to blame, we lightly sneer, 
for preferring money to mere success in art? 
Money buys everything, even the master- 
pieces of all ages—it gives room.and freedom 
and luxury—why prefer mooning over what 
we can scribble on a blank sheet of paper, 
or draw and color on a square of canvas, to 
all the indescribable delights purchasable 
with gold and silver and bills? This view 
of things esthetical has alteady swung us 
far away from the native soil and. atmos- 
phere of true art. We are trying to write 
practical poetry, practical novels and prac- 
tical dramas; we are painting practical pic- 
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tures. And all the while the whole aim and 
end of effort is to make art earn money. The 
target now shining against the slope of Par- 
nassus is a well stuffed pocket-book. 

But we are a jolly lot, we latter day ar- 
tists; what we miss in the way of that fine, 
tenuous dream-film on which the old-time 
masters lived, we gain in roast beef and po- 
tatoes, ham and eggs, paté de foie gras, and 
plum pudding. We have no trouble about 
what the coming generations are going to 
think of us. Give us present vogue, a pull at 
the horn of plenty; stir up in our behalf a 
roaring advertisement; guarantee the box- 
receipts, and you may have all that.posterity 
could possibly award to our memory on the 
score of high artistic accomplishment. 

Well, you may say, hadn’t the Greeks a 
like view ? Live for the present, was their 
constant cry. True enough; but note the 
difference: Their theory of life did not af- 
fect the substance of their art. They did 
live for the current moment; but into their 
art they dashed the last refinement of leis- 
urely and conscientious labor, and the high- 
est power of idealization. And after them 
the great Latin masters did likewise; so did 
the giants of the Renaissance and the found- 
ers of modern art and letters. A conscien- 
tious regard for the sacredness of art, hold- 
ing inviolate the duty which binds the com- 
pact between the artist and those upon 
whom his art is cast ag a bread of life, gives 
the sacred joy after which every inspired 
soul goes seeking in the golden region of 
creative life. It is the joy of the bird in the 
green grove, the joy of the bee in the sea- 
son of honey-flowers, the passion of gath- 
ering and combining in the heat of inspira- 
tion, in the rapture of imagination. 
“Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis. 

Tennyson, the noblest poet since Shake- 
speare, has shown us how this undeviating 
devotion to art through a long life-time can 
round up the stature of a great man. As 
that distinct something which we call a great 
personality, we must regard Alfred Tenny- 
son above all the Englishmen of his time. 
He affected more powerfully a greater au- 
dience than any man in the world born with- 
in the past century and a half. Carlyle, 
Gladstone, Goethe, Napoleon, Browning, 
Bismarck, not one of them has touched and 
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influenced half as many souls as the great 
dreamer of “In Memoriam,” “ Idylls of the 
King,” and a hundred incomparable lyrics, 

No novelist since Scott has half compared 
with him in universality of influence. Here 
again a mighty man grew apace with the 
man’s art. Scott was not what we call a fine 
workman, but he was in love with workman- 
ship—he sacrificed himself on the altar of 
literature. No one can read his life without 
regretting that misfortune and a mighty 
sense of honor forced him, in his later days, 
to do what we are all doing without com- 
pulsion. He ground out literature, and his 
life, for money. He is the most illustrious 
example of the auteur d’argent. But he is 
also the one Homeric figure of modern times, 
and the most pathetic of all time. 

Reading the letters of the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson, edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, is 
like hearing a soft Southern sea booming 
“money, money, money!” while the sky 
smiles and the winds smack of nard and 
spice. Think of a writer with an income of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year forever 
worried because he has not more! Steven- 
son was a delightful knight of the quill who 
never cheapened his work jn' order to in- 
crease the output; but he burnt himself up 
as a candle by which to see his financial way. 
We feel in reading his books what literature 
he could have made, had he been quite free 
to write just what and how he pleased, with 
not even the tail of an eye on a guinea. 

Ah! the good old days when the artist had 
his rich patron, when the poet had his pen- 
sion; we may well sigh back at them, as at 
the golden age of our tribe. Then it was that 
the writer could have his own way, his own 
time, could play with a subject as a cat with 
a mouse, or spring upon it and devour it 
bodily—always obeying the instinct of his 
genius. Really this is the return to nature- 
namely, to do what one’s genius dictates, un- 
influenced by the fashion of one’s time, ul- 
mindful of the quotations from the literary 
market reports. 

A Scott wringing his giant mind dry and 
dissolving his great physique in order to 
cover so much paper with so much litera- 
ture at so much the page; the vision of Ste 
venson wreaking his frail life upon the ¢f- 
fort to touch the lucky nerve of fortune- 
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these and a hundred other examples are not 
half so distressing to one’s sympathies as a 
case like that of Sidney Lanier, or Henry 
Timrod, or Paul Hayne. There was, in the 
fate of the three Southerners, a singular leer 
of the god. we call Ill Fortune. They were 
not money-artists; they wrought in the old- 
fashioned high sincerity with but one aim, 
to give the greatest beauty of form to the 
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greatest beauty of thought. They died pen- 
niless, but with souls as white as’ snow. 
Every thought they set to song was as pure 
as distilled water; but they could get no 
money. Perhaps the moral is—if there is one 
—that a true poet should have had better 
luck than being born poor in an age when 
money is so necessary to that leisure which 
alone insures great art. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


The Saint of the Parsonage. 


By Jay Benson 


Y visit to a Western Methodist Con- 
M ference was made memorable by a 
very unusual experience. The Cath- 

dlic priest invited the presiding Bishop and 
all the official visitors to the Conference to 
dine with him. By a special curtesy I was 
included among the guests. The only other 
guest was the Mayor of the city, who was a 
communicant of the Catholic Church. The 
dinner was a banquet provided by the best 


-caterer of the city. No expense had been 


spared. The elegant and elaborate feast was 
evidence of the high honor the host sought to 
pay his Invited guests. The after-dinner chat 
was, if possible, more delightful than the 
banquet had been. The host was a capital 
story-teller. His experiences had been ad- 
venturesome and thrilling. He had come to 
the town when but a young man, and had 
lived his whole life in the one parish. He 
laughingly said: 

“The Methodists and the Catholics had a 
tace for this town. It was like that famous 
one so often related where several ministers 
entered by the first train, but the Methodist 
distanced all competitors by riding on the 
cow-catcher. The first Methodist minister 
was on horseback, and I was afoot, and of 
course he beat me a whole day.” 

The Mayor, who was one of the first set- 
tlers and was as full of reminiscences as the 
host, suggested with a sly wink at the 
Bishop: 

“The Methodist minister beat you in more 


ways than one. He had a wife who always 
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kept him on horseback, while you have had 
to go afoot alone. You never could catch up.” 

The priest joined in the hearty laugh at his 
expense, and then in a voice that was full of 
emotion, exclaimed: 

“Blessed little woman! If every priest 
could have for a wife such a saint as she 
was, it might be well for our Holy Church 
to absolve us from our vows of celibacy. I 
watched her for a year, and I fear I wor- 
shiped her almost as long. I confess I found 
myself at times somewhat confused between 
the two holy women, the mother of our Lord 
and the wife of the Methodist minister. Prot- 
estantism would do well to canonize a few 
saints if she has any more like the little girl 
who redeemed this town.” 

The Mayor spoke in a voice almost choked 
with emotion: 

“God bless the holy saint. If the Protes- 
tants don’t canonize.her, we Catholics might 
go further and fare worse.” 

The little woman who had been dead so 
many years was living still. Her memory 
was yet fresh and bright as the priest and 
the Mayor related incidents of her unselfish 
life of love. ; 


The Mayor said: 

“The Baby’ was a young fellow who had 
run away from home and dropped down 
among us for a lark. He had long curls, and 
the smooth innocent face of a girl, but he 
was the ringleader in every form of deviltry. 
He was the most desperate and reckless 
dare devil I ever knew. He stabbed to death 
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the bully of the town at the very feet of the 
Methodist minister who was conducting a re- 
ligious service in one of our saloons. ‘The 
Baby’ never seemed the same after that 
night. He tried to be light-hearted and jolly 
as before, but his eyes had a look of fear as 
if he was accustomed to see ghosts. I caught 
him wiping his white hand one day. It was 
perfectly clean, and as pretty as a woman’s 
hand. I said: ‘ 

“<¢ Baby,” what is the matter with your 
hand? Do you want us to flatter you by call- 
ing it pretty ?’ 

“With a strange look of terror in his blue 
eyes that fairly made me creep all over, he 
whispered: 

“*T fancy sometimes there’s blood on it. 
Old Dick’s blood, you know. He is never 
absent from me now. He sleeps by my side 
at night, and walks by my side all day. 
There he is, now, * looking over your 
shoulder.’ 

“T started and turned around in my fright, 
really expecting to see the desperado who 
had terrorized us when he was alive. When 
I saw no one I laughed and jeered at the 
boy. 

“¢You’re crazy. I helped dig the hole in 
which we buried him. I took such great 
pains in putting him in that I have no fears 
of his ever getting out.’ 

“*T am afraid I will go crazy,’ the trem- 
bling boy whispered. Then with a hollow 
laugh that made my blood turn as chill as 
ice, he began to sing a vile and obscene song. 
He was soon the center of an admiring 
crowd, for his voice was a tenor with notes 
like liquid gold. The jollity ended in his 
being put to bed dead drunk, as was now a 
nightly occurrence. 

“Within a day or two after our conversa- 
tion ‘The Baby’ was taken down with ma- 
lignant diphtheria. The doctor said to him 
as soon as he saw him: 

“<¢ Baby,” do you want me to be honest 
with you ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ the boy whispered. 

“You must die. I cannot help you. Noth- 
ing can save you.’ 

“*T am glad,’ the boy replied. ‘I’d like 
to see the Methodist parson’s wife.’ 

“*]T would not dare let her come, Baby. 
She would be sure to take this dreadful dis- 
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ease. She would pay for her folly and mine 
with her life,’ the doctor sternly said. 

“The lad wept as if his heart would break. 
He refused to be comforted. As soon as it 
was possible I slipped out of the room, and 
ran to the Methodist parsonage and told the 
little woman. She did not wait a second, 
but snatching up her hat accompanied me 
to Baby’s room. I stood back out of sight 
and let her knock. The doctor opened the 
door and started as if he had seen a spirit. 

“* You must not enter, madame,’ he said 
very curtly. ‘It will be sure death.’ He 
attempted to close the door in her face. 
She thrust in her little foot so that the door 
could not be closed. She smiled and spoke 
very sweetly: 

“* Doctor, if you can risk your life for 
money, I can risk mine to save a soul. Christ 
has promised to be my protector. When he 
is with me, I am afraid of nothing. . This 
poor boy needs a woman’s care. If his 
mother or sister were here you could not 
frighten them away. Please let me in.’ 

“<The Baby * looked like an angel when he 
saw her. His face lighted up with an un- 
earthly joy that fairly made-it shine. He 
reached out his hand, and, taking the 
Wwoman’s white hand, pressed it to his 
swollen lips as he whispered: 

““*T knew you would not be afraid to come. 
I just wanted you to pray with me once as 
mother would do if she were here.’ 

**Altho there were two or three of us 
strange men standing around she did not 
seem to see us. She knelt down by the bed- 
side, and held his hand while she prayed. I 
felt as if she brought God right down into 
that little room. She talked as if she were 
‘Baby’s’ mother. I believe I can repeat that 
prayer to-day, every word of it. I knowl 
cried like a child, while the dotcor sobbed 
aloud. ‘The Babr’ smiled all the time. His 
big eyes, peeping through a huge tangle of 
golden hair, were never taken from her face. 
When she whispered ‘ Amen,’ he said: 

“*] knew if you were to pray God would 
hear you; he would come; he is here; I am 
not afraid now. If you are willing to risk 
your life to help me, Christ, who died to save 
me, will not let me be lost. I have been 4 
very wicked sinner, but my mother taught 
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ners. I ask him now, for your sake and for 
mother’s sake, to forgive me and save me. 
He will, I know. He does——’ The white 
face became transfigured with a strange 
light. His eyes seemed to see some one. His 
lips moved as he silently prayed. The si- 
lence was broken by the words spoken aloud, 
but in a feeble tone as sweet as music: 

“*Tho—I walk—through—the valley—of 
death—I will fear—no oul -ter: thou—art 
with me.’ 

“He became unconscious and never spoke 
again. The parson’s wife remained by his 
side until all was over. When the story was 
told all over town no man heard it without 
tears, of without a prayer. The little woman 
saved more souls by her one prayer than 
either the priest or the preacher did by a 
hundred sermons.” 

The priest, who was silently weeping, 
said in a voice broken and trembling: 

“That is so, I am sure.” 

After a moment, partially regaining his 
composure, the priest said: : 

“T witnessed a similar svene, which is as 
fresh to-day as if the years that have passed 
were so many minutes. A ruffian had beaten 
a wretched girl so terribly that she was 
about to die. When they attempted to ar- 
rest him, he had blown his own brains out. 
I lived near and was immediately sum- 
moned. The dying girl was sobbing and 
shrieking as if she were demented. She kept 
calling for her mother, and would listen to 
nothing I could say. There was but one de- 
cent woman in town. It was the parson’s 
wife. 
ing. I sent a messenger to the Methodist 
parsonage who told the little woman the aw- 
ful story. It was but a few moments before 
she entered the room. She put her little 
hand in mine, and said in a voice as sweet 
as that of an angel: | 

“*] thank you, father, for sending for 
me.’ 

“She turned and seemed to forget that I 
was present. Five girls with flashy gar- 
ments and painted faces were huddled to- 
gether by the side of the bed of the dying 
girl. ‘The poor creature cried out in an agony 
that made her companions cling in terror to 
each other as the hot tears ploughed their 
way down their painted cheeks. 
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It was then two o’clock in the morn- © 
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“¢QOh, mother, mother! If I could only 
have you hold my hand, I would not be 
afraid to die. But to die all alone, like this, 
alone, alone, all alone.’ 

“The words ended in a wail so awful in 
its piercing sorrow and woe that it would 
have melted the hardest heart. The par- 
son’s wife crowded her way through the 
group of girls, and, stooping down, pressed 
her lips to the bruised and swollen face, as 
she said in a voice of sweetest music: 

““* My sister, let me hold your hand.’ , 

“The dying girl gave one glance into’the 
beautiful face so close to hers, and, putting 
out her hands, shrieked as she tried to thrust 
the little woman away: 

“*You’re the parson’s wife! 
me ! 


Don’t touch 
I’m a guilty, wretched thing ! My very 
tonch would stain your white hand. And I 
was pure like you once.’ 

“A bitter wail, followed by hysterical 
weeping, shook the frail little body as a leaf 
is tossed by a brisk breeze. The parson’s 
wife stooped down, and, taking the girl in 
her arms, held her in a strong and loving 
clasp. 

“My sister, I am but a sinner saved by 
grace. You cannot pollute me. But Jesus 
can make you as white as snow.’ 

“The only answer was a clinging clasp of 
the girl’s arms about the little woman’s neck, 
and a flood of tears upon her breast. After 
she had sobbed herself into a helpless quiet, 
she breathed a sigh, as if she were a fright- 
ened child that had at last found its mother’s 
breast. When she had become calm, the par- 
son’s wife with swift and skillful movements 
made the bed as comfortable as possible, and 
then, putting her arms around the = 
huddled together, softly said: 

“* My dears, will you please me by going 
to your rooms and changing your clothing, so 
that you.may be company for me here ?’ 

“And with a tender little pat upon each 
painted cheek, shé continued: 

**Bring me back your own honest faces. 
If our suffering sister must die, let us hide 
from her these signs of evil.’ ; 

“In a few moments the girls returned 
modestly attired and with clean faces. Each 
was welcomed with a smile and a kiss. The 
night was spent in tender words with the dy- 
ing one. As day began to break, the end ap- 
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proached. The parson’s wife saw the signs, 
and, kneeling by tae bedside, she took the 
girl in her arms as her mother would have 
done and began to pray. 

“The simple, tender prayer was a child’s 
talk with its father. She held up to God a 
broken little flowér crushed and stained. She 
pled for forgiveness for the dying one who 
had been led into sin by deceit, and was now 
hurled into eternity by wicked and cruel 
hands. Each petition was followed by a 
whispered ‘ Yes!’ from the girl. At last, as 
the morning sun flashed its first rays into 
the room, they fell across the face of the 
praying woman. The dying girl caught the 
gleam, and, looking into the shining face, 
thought she saw her mother as she saw her 
when she was an innocent child nestling 
upon her knee. Her darkening eyes opened 
wide. She smiled and whispered: 

“Mother, mother! I knew you would 
come. I’m not afraid now. Hold:my hand!’ 

“The girl’s hand fluttered for a moment in 
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the warm clasp of the parson’s wife’s hand. 
The light of the eyes fastened upon the lov- 
ing eyes beaming above her gently faded, 
but the gaze never wavered until a gentle 
sigh and a stony stare showed the sinner was 
at rest. 

“ After the funeral the little woman took 
to her home the five wretched girls and 
never let them get beyond her loving care 
until she had saved them and provided for 
them respectable and loving homes. One of 
them is the wife of our friend, the Mayor. 

“Would you believe me, this plucky little 
woman captured every vicious girl who came 
to our town, and took her to the Methodist 
parsonage and sent her away to begin a new 
and a pure life. The reformation wrought in 
our wicked town by this heroic and holy 
woman seemed a miracle. She was univer- 
sally loved and almost worshiped. She lost 
her name, and was known to all, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, as ‘The Saint of the 
Parsonage.’ ” 

Brooktyn, N, Y. 


The Prayers of Stevenson. 
By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D., 


AssisTANT Proressor OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HE personal letters of great men are 
usually interesting and often charm- 
ing, because they reveal so curiously 

the inner nature of their authors, not all of 
which appears in formally published books. 
A letter always shows more than a photo- 
graph, for one reveals the face and the 
other the heart. By a single epistle a man 
will often unconsciously betray his personal- 
ity. A gentleman will not write a boorish 
letter; nor a man of culture an illiterate-one. 

Prayer is also correspondence, of the most 
personal and intimate kind; and tho we see 
only the earthly half of it, and cannot tell 
how it is received by the One to whom it is 
addressed, it reveals the petitioner’s char- 
acter even more clearly than letters sent 
through the post-office. The literature of 
prayer is a special field of study, significant 
to all who find life and human nature inter- 


esting. Some prayers, emanating from de- 
vout but crass natures, strike the ears of 
thoughtful men as discordantly sacrilegious; 
but they mirror the individual character of 
the speaker more clearly than if the lan- 
guage was dignified and harmonious rhet- 
oric. Could we listen to the secret prayers 
of men we ‘ghould have little difficulty in 
gauging their minds. 

The prayers of three great men of letters 
are strikingly illustrative: 

“Give her a true conception of the vanity, 
folly and insignificance of all human things, and 
strengthen her so as to beget in her a sincere 
love of thee in the midst of her sufferings. 

. . Forgive the sorrow and weakness of 
those among us, who sink under the grief and 
terror of losing so dear and useful a friend. 
Accept and pardon our most earnest prayers 
and wishes for her longer continuance in this 
evil world, to do what thou art pleased to call 
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The Prayers 


thy service, and is onJy her bounden duty; that 
she may be still a comfort to us, and to all 
others who will want the benefit of her conver- 
sation, her advice; her good offices, or, her 
charity.” 


We scarce need to be told that these words 
came from the grief-stricken heart of Swift, 


writhing in agony over the painful illness- 


and approaching end of Stella. In the dark 
view of life, in the intense seriousness of 
language, in the pathetic pleading for Stella’s 
good deeds, in the awful dread of the coming 
Farewell, we see plainly the soul of the great 
pessimist. The “ Tale of a Tub” was written 
by a ‘brilliant young satirist; the “‘ Prayers 
for Mrs. Johnson” show us the real Swift. 

Nearly sixty years later this prayer rose 
from the deathbed of a mighty man: 


“ Almighty and most merciful Father, I am 
now as to human eyes, it seems, about to com- 
memorate, for the last time, the death of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. 

- Have mercy upon me, and pardon the 
multitude of my offences.. Bless my friends; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me, by thy 
Holy Spirit, in the days of weakness and at the 
hour of death; and receive me, at my death, to 
everlasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ.” 

In this petition, uttered only a few days 
before he faced the Arch Fear, we gaze 
deeply into the great heart of Samuel John- 
son. This is not the “ Ursa Major” of Fleet 
street; not the king of letters; ‘not the dom- 
ineering dictator of table-talk. This is the 
real man, in his wholesome fear of death; 
in his genuine humility, which he often took 
such pains to conceal; in his contrition for 
his sins; in his child-like flinging everything 
on his Redeemer’s mercy. This is Johnson 
himself; it is the man who never could read 

“ Quaerens me sedisti lassus ” 
without bursting into tears. 

It must be confessed that we do not usual- 
ly think of Stevenson as a praying man; at 
first thought it seems hard to recognize him 
on his knees. No one ever had a keener zest 
for life than he. “It is better to be a fool 
than to be dead,” he recklessly remarked. 
Tho a large part of his days were passed on 
a bed of pain, no flavor of the sick-room ever 
fouls the atmosphere of his books. Weak in 
body, broken in health, he projected his bold 
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spirit into the stout frames of his heroes; 
and we tread the slanting quarter-deck, and 
run wild through the heather, and sleep 
under the stars. As critics have pointed out, 
his sympathy with active life was so in- 
tense that in all probability he was saved 
to literature only by*ill-health. But the care- 
less reader completely misjudges Stevenson 
when he complains—as he has often—of the 
absence of moral sentiment in his-books. His 
stories are usually free from an explicit doc- 
trine, as his letters and many of his essays 
are; there was a certain high breeding 
about the man that made stock religious 
phrases odious. But Mr. Henley reminds us 
that there was in his personality “ something 
of the Shorter Catechist.” “‘ Dr. Jekyl” is, of 
course, profoundly spiritual in tone, and 
moral in purpose and effect; but it may be 
claimed that his buccaneer romances are 
also morally stimulating. He gave to modern 
fiction and to the readers of it the one thing 
needed most. sorely—fresh air; and fresh air 
is often better for the soul than the per- 
fumed atmosphere of the priest’s censer. 

It is significant to note that the jaunty . 
Stevenson, “ light in ragged luck,” really felt 
his dependence on God, as we learn by 
perusing his beautiful “ Prayers written for 
family use at Vailima.” And his correspond- 
ence with the spirit-world reveals the true 
nature of this blithe and healthy soul. Swift 
and Johnson had a long lease of life; they 
were men of great bodily vigor; but their 
natures were at bottom melancholy, and 
their prayers came ‘naturally from the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. Both thought 
often of death; Swift, because he looked for- 
ward to it as his release, and Johnson, be- 
cause it was the only thing that shook his 
heart. In contrast with these powerful and 
rugged men, Stevenson says little of death, 
tho he walked daily in its jaws. It was life 
that interested him, and we naturally find 
his prayers in harmony with his ideals. He 
prays not for courage to meet death, but for 
divine help in rational living. “ Prolong our 
days in peace and honor,” he asks; “ give us 
health, food, bright weather, and light 
hearts. * * * Let us lie down without 
fear and awake and arise with exultation 
* * * as the sun lightens the world, so let 
our loving kindness make bright this house 
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of our habitation.” Let us listen reverently 
to this petition: 


“ At Morning. 

“The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. Help 
us to play the man, help us to perform them 
with laughter and kind faces, let cheerfulness 
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abound with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on .our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undishon- 
ored, and grant us in the end the gift of sleep.” 

Do human lips often utter a prayer more 
perfect? Surely in this we see Stevenson 
as he really was. 


New Haven, Conn. 


and the Artist. 


By James B. Carrington, 


Or Scripner’s MAGAZINE, 


ture and the consequent improve- 
ment in paper, presses and the re- 
productive arts there has come a demand for 
the best work of thoroughly trained and 
competent artists as illustrators. In the old 
days when every drawing had to be made 
in reverse on the wood-block and with mi- 
croscopic condensation there was but little 
encouragement fcr the ‘general practitioner 
of art to submit his work to the publishers. 
Unless he was competent to draw upon 
the block himself he had to submit to a re- 
drawing by an inferior hand, and again to 
the more or less free translation of the 
wood-engraver. A few names of men who 
became famous as painters are associated 
with the older illustrated periodical litera- 
ture, but as a rule the illustrator and the 
artist were separated by rather sharply de- 
fined lines. The chief factor in the rapid 
progress of contemporary illustrative art 
that has freed it from the limitations of the 
wood-block and opened it to the ambition of 
a new generation of daughtsmen and color- 
ists is the camera. To this humble servitor 
of the arts we owe what is best in illustra- 
tion of to-day. With the ability to trans- 
fer a drawing or a painting directly to the 
block, in monotone to be sure, but yet with- 
out loss in drawing or individuality, came 
the realization upon the part of many artists 
that _a new field had opened for them. One 
that has proved a powerful stimulant to- 
ward careful work. When the half-tone and 
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the direct engraving process removed the 
last objection of the more conservative men 
—the intervention of the wood-engraver in 
their work—there was little ground to stand 
on, from which to divide artists into classes. 
With the loss of color, that too often has cov- 
ered a multitude of evils in the shape of 
careless drawing and slap-dash methods, 
there has been less excuse for sneaking in 
under the cover of that great protector of the 
lazy and the inefficient known as impression- 
ism. Nowadays the artist can make his 
drawing or his painting, if he prefers, large 
or small, and the camera will bring it down 
or up to fill the space required. It is a nar- 
“row and an unobserving mind that would 
deny to the illustrator the name of artist as 
well. His is no easy task, especially when 
dealing with the creatures of fiction. 

The author sees his character grow, he 
knows every feature, every pose, every ex- 
pression. The man who “ bodies forth” that 
ideal, gives it form and conveys a true ex- 
pression of character, must have imagina- 
tion as well as the limner’s skill to express 
by subtle variation of line and light and 
shade the spirit that animates it. To be a 
good illustrator it would seem a man must 
be a capable artist. Few among the men 
who have won distinction in art during the 
past ten or twelve years have cared to ignore 
the great opportunities afforded by our bet- 
ter periodicals. These have proved as whole- 
some furtherers of art as of literature. 

New Yorx Ciry, 
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The National Federation of Consumers 
_ Leagues. 


By Florence Kelley, 


SECRETARY OF THE NaTIONAL ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE. 


HE National Federation of Consumers’ 
T Leagues is composed of local leagues 
established in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Illinois, for 
the purpose of promoting intelligent and 
effective co-operation among purchasers 
in demanding goods made under right 
conditions in preference to the sweat- 
shop product. The local leagues maintain 
the National Federation, defraying its ex- 
penses and determining its policy. Like it, 
they are all rather recently organized, except 
the Consumers’ League of New York City, 
which was founded in 1890 by Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell and Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
whose success in ameliorating the conditions 
of work of women and children in the best 
retail dry goods stores of New York City has 
led to the formation of the four State 
lagues and the National Federation of 
Consumers’ Leagues. The Consumers’ 
League of New York City is too well known 
to readers of THE INDEPENDENT to need any 
detailed description. The other local leagues 
have been formed for the same general pur- 
poses as the New York league, but have em- 
braced from the beginning the idea of deal- 
ing with the conditions of production as well 
as of distribution. 

The National Federation of Consumers’ 
leagues has recently established its head- 
quarters in the United Charities Building in 
New York City. 

The officers and Executive Committee of 
the National Fedération of Consumers’ 
Leagues are naturally elected chiefly from 
the officers of the local leagues. They are: 
Dr. John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, 
President; Mrs. Frederick Nathan, First 
Vice-President, is also President of the Con- 
stmers’ League of New York City; Mrs. 
Caarles Henrotin, Second Vice-President, is 
President of the Consumers’ League of IIli- 
lois; Miss Anna C. Watmough, Chestnut 


Hill, is President of the Consumers’ League 
of Pennsylvania; Miss Edith Howes, an ac- 
tive member of the Executive Board, is Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Consumers’ 
League, and also of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Working Girls’ Clubs; Miss 
Katharine Coman, Professor of Economics 
at Wellesley College, is another active mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the National 
Federation and also of the Massachusetts 
Consumers’ League. 

In its constitution the National Federation 
of Consumers’ Leagues sets forth its princi- 
ples and objects in the following words: 

The Federation recognizes and declares the 
following principles: 

“That the interests of the community demand 
that all workers shall receive fair, living wages, 
and that goods shall be produced under sanitary 
conditions. 

“ That the responsibility for some of the worst 
evils from which producers suffer rests with the 
consumers who seek the cheapest market regard- 
less of how cheapness is brought about. 

“That it is, therefore, the duty of consumers 
to find out under what conditions the articles 
they purchase are produced and distributed, and 
insist that these conditions shall be wholesome 
and consistent with a respectable existence on 
the part of the workers. 

“ Recognizing the fact that the majority of 
employers are virtually helpless to maintain a 
high standard as to hours, wages and working 
conditions under the severe stress of competition, 
unless sustained by the co-operation of consum- 
ers, the National Federation proposes to educate 
public opinion and to endeavor so to direct its 
force as to promote better conditions among the 
workers, while securing to the consumer exemp- 
tion from the dangers attending unwholesome 
conditions. It shall be the special function of 
the National Federation to secure adequate in- 
vestigation of the conditions under which goods 
are made, in order to enable purchasers to dis- 
tinguish between the product of the sweatshops 
and that of the well-ordered factory.” 

In order to have a definitely limited field 
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in which to make its experiment, the Na- 
tional Federation has devoted its energies 
for the present year to the manufacture of 
women’s white muslin underwear. 

For the purpose of enabling purchasers to 
discriminate between goods made under con- 
ditions approved by the Consumers’ League 
and those not so approved, the National Fed- 
eration of Consumers’ Leagues has adopted 
a label, the use of which it grants to manu- 
facturers who furnish conditions of work in 
compliance with its standard and sign a con- 
tract of which the following are the essential 
points: 

“1. That all the provisions of the State Fac- 
tory law be complied with. 

“2. That the label be used only on goods 
manufactured by the manufacturer on his own 
premises. 

“3. That no child under the age of sixteen 
years be employed or suffered or permitted to 
work on the premises. 

“4, That no person be employed or suffered 
or permitted to work in the factory longer than 
ten hours in any one day or sixty hours in any 
one week; or after nine o’clock at night or be- 
fore six o’clock in the morning, except only the 
night watchman. 

“5. That duly accredited representatives of 
the League may inspect the factory at any rea- 
sonable time, and that reasonable requests for 
improving conditions shall be complied with.” 

The National Federation undertakes to 
furnish its label or the electrotypes from 
which it may be printed; to register it as a 
trade-mark or trade-union label and to ad- 
vertise it broadly. And the National Federa- 
tion hopes that manufacturers using its la- 
bel may derive advantage through the pat- 
ronage of an organized body of enlightened 
customers scattered throughout several 
States of the Union. 

Lest it should seem to any one that the 
conditions set in the contract are unduly 
exigent it should be clearly stated that all 
the requirements there enumerated are fully 
met in the Massachusetts factories; and are 
so nearly met in several factories in other 
New England States as to require but one 


’ single slight concession each to enable their 


managers to sign the contract. Such conces- 
sions are for instance as follows: One fac- 
tory formerly worked overtime six weeks 
every autumn in preparation for the January 


sales. Another formerly worked all hand 
from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. two weeks in June jy 
preparation for sales of shirt waists befor 
the Fourth of July. In a third factory it 
was the usage for the cutters (men) to work 
until 9 o’clock at night about four months jj 
the year. These factories are all in State 
in which the factory law does not effective 
ly limit the hours of work. It will readily be 
seen that it is a boon for the Massachusetiy 
manufacturers to have their competitors ip 
neighboring States induced by the purchas 
ing public to reduce their hours of work vol: 
untarily to a point somewhat nearer the lim 

of fifty-eight hours a week set by the law 
of the State of Massachusetts. 

It is sometimes asked whether the Con 
sumers’ League can command sufficient nun- 
bers of purchasers to make it worth while f 
manufacturers to assume the expense in 
volved in complying with the terms of its 
contract. This expense may, in some cases, 
be very considerable, as for instance, if 
large factory in New York City, which has 
hitherto made it a practice to give out a larg 
proportion of its work to be made up in tene. 
ment-houses, should rent lofts enough to 
have all its work done under its own roof; 
or if a factory in New Jersey which has 
hitherto employed a relatively large number 
of small girls should, herceforth, employ only 
girls over sixteen years of age. To this ques 
tion there are several answers. One of 
them is that some manufacturers, who 
should be the judges in this matter, evident 
ly think the advertising to be gained from 
the use of the label worth having, for they 
are using the label in compliance with the 
terms of the contract. Another answer is, 
that the manufacturers in New England wh0 
are already complying with the requirements 
of the Consumers’ League find it impossible 
to carry on their business at a profit despite 
the competition ef less humane employers 
To them the advertising which they obtail 
through the league is clear gain; for they 
were dealing righteously before they received 
it, and it is of the nature of a belated recog: 
nition by the purchasing public of their welt 
doing. 

Such manufacturers hold their own in th 
market by applying to the manufacture df 
women’s white muslin underwear all (ti 
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latest improvements in machinery and in 
factory organization, by employing intelli- 
gent and skillful help, and by securing the 
most stable possible purchasers. - 

In few branches of manufacture is there 
greater diversity of conditions of employ- 
ment than in this. One part of the goods 
placed on the market is made in reformato- 
ries, State and private. For the work done in 
these institutions no wages whatever are 
paid as a general rule. Another part of these 
goods is made by foot power in cellars and 
garrets of tenement houses in the Hast Side 
of New York City. Still another part is 
made in the homes of the farmers in New 
England and the Middle States. The rest 
are made in fine modern factories in which 
the sewing machines are driven by steam or 
electricity; the garments are cut, a gross at 
atime, also by electyicity. And in these fac- 
tories the humane and enlightened employ- 
er competes, as best he may, with the sweat- 
er and the prison contractor. 

To a humane employer striving under such 
pressure of competition, the moral and finan- 
dal support of the Consumers’ League is 
well worth having even at the present early 
stage of its activity. 

Besides these consideraticns, however, 
there is another very important one. . The 
Consumers’ League of New York City, mak- 
ing its appeal solely to the conscience of the 
purchaser, on behalf of the employees, has 
been able to build up a large constituency, 
both of members and of allies outside its 
membership, who yet do their shopping in 
accordance with its white list. The National 
Consumers’ League appeals to a still larger 
coustituency, for it appeals to all the pur- 
chasers in the country to buy goods made un- 
der conditions humane for the employees and 
safe for the life and health of the’ purchaser. 
While it is true that the wholly altruistic ap- 
peal to the conscience has been very effective 
in the case of the shopping public in New 
York City, it seems reasonable to suppose 
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that the appeal to the whole people to help 
both the employees and the purchasers may 
be still more effective. 

Another question sometimes asked with 
regard to the products, sold with the label 
of the Consumers’ League concerns the price. 
If it were true that the progressive cheapen- - 
ing of ready made garments is due to the 
sweating system, it would follow that gar- 
ments made under wholesome conditions 
would be too expensive for the purchaser of 
small means. But it is not true. The in- 
creasing cheapness of good garments made 
under good conditions comes from the cheap- 
ening of the materials of which the garments 
are made; from the application of steam and 
electricity to this branch of manufacture, 
and from the improvement of the organiza- 
tion of the industry itself. Such cheapness 
as the sweater achieves comes from the low 
wages, the long hours of work, the elimina- 
tion of rent by using: bedrooms, kitchens, 
cellars and garrets of tenement-houses in- 
stead of wholesome factory floors; and from 
employing young girls to do by foot-power 
what should be done by adult women us- 
ing steam-power. In the long run, the fac- 
tory organization of industry cannot fail to 
compete the sweating-system out of the mar- 
ket. Factory sewing machines with two to 
ten needles, driven by the dynamo and sew- 
ing with such acuracy that one woman can 
watch four of them carrying a maximum of 
forty needles, must inevitably drive out of 
the market the single needle foot-power ma- 
chine of the tenement worker. This process 
may, however, be greatly shortened and 
much misery and poverty prevented among 
working people; much spread of disease 
among purchasers and their families may be 
averted by strong co-operation among en- 
lightened purchasers aware of the present 
conditions and tendencies in these trades, 
and using their power as consumers to pro- 
mote conditions satisfactory to their own 
consciences. 


New York City. 
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SPEAKER HENDERSON AND MR. ROBERTS. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


EN. DAVID B. HENDERSON, Speaker 

C5 of the House of Representatives, has 
one incidental qualification for his 

office, which I have not seen treated as such. 
He was not born in the United States. 
To the uninitiated it may not be plain why 
this is in itself a qualification for the Speak- 
ership, It might seem that a man born some- 
where in the United States—say for instance 
in the State of Maine, like James G. Blaine 
or Thomas B. Reed, ought’ not to be 
at a disadvantage in the Speaker’s chair 
compared with a naturalized citizen. But 
American history, and indeed very recent 
history, has made it plain that while Amer- 
ican birth is not in itself a disadvantage, it 
may, in one direction, seriously threaten a 
Speaker’s usefulness. The difficulty lies just 
here. Few men of American birth who be- 
come Speakers are content to stay there. The 
White House never looks so alluring as when 
viewed from the Capitol. Physically speak- 
ing, it is a descent from the Speaker’s chair 
to the chair at the White House, but finan- 
cially and politically speaking it means 
an increase of forty-two thousand dol- 
lars a year in salary and an ascent to the 
highest office in the gift of the nation. Is it 
a wonder, then, that some men who have 
seemed exceptionally streng and able and 
who have commanded great confidence and 
respect as political leaders should have cher- 
ished the fond delusion that, having reached 
the Speaker’s chair, they might go one step 
further and attain the very summit of polit- 
ical power ? .But how often has that vision 
failed of realization, and the Speaker has 
seen a man who was sitting in the seats be- 
low him carried by a popular wave into the 
place above him. And then he must be a 
strong man and a rare man who can swallow 
.his disappointment and bury all resentment 
and join heartily with the President in carry- | 
ing out his policy. For there is no single 
man who can do so much to prosper or to 
thwart the policy of the man at the White 
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House as the man in the Speaker’s chair, 
The power of the Vice-President is small 
compared with that wielded by the Speaker, 
If any Speaker while apparently setting him- 
self against the opposing party shows his re- 
sentment by discouraging, delaying, or in- 
definitely postponing matters which the Ad- 
ministration considers of great importance, 
he. becomes a rock of offense to his own 
party, and it is then simply a question 
whether the Speaker shall ride over his party 
or the party shall ride over the Speaker. I 
shall not turn back the dial of history to fur- 
nish any illustration of, the truth of these 
statements. The new Speaker was born in 
Scotland; he is not eligible therefore to the 
office of President. He has reached now the 
highest office to which a naturalized citizen 
of the United States can attain. No further 
ambitions can becloud his judgments and no 
resentments curdle his blood. 

But I should do a grave injustice to Gen- 
eral Henderson if I made the impression that 
the basis of harmony between the President 
and Speaker is to be found in this impossi- 
bility of political rivalry. It was not on ac- 
count of his negative disqualifications for 
the Presidency, but. on account of his posi- 
tive qualifications for the Speakership, that 
General Henderson was chosen. His long 
and distinguished services in' the House, his 
familiarity with its practice and precedents, 
his ability as a leader, his personal mag- 
netism, his lofty patriotism and generous in- 
stincts, have all made him a natural and log- 
ical candidate. It was no surprise, therefore, 
that tho several other candidates were early 
in the field, there was soon, as one member 
described it, “a regular landslide” toward 
Henderson. He has been a stanch supporter 
of the President on the floor, and will be s0 
at the Speaker’s desk. General Grosvenor 
has been more frequently on his feet to de 
fend the President against political attacks; 
but one scene in the Fifty-fifth Congress 
will not be forgotten. The Administration 
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had been attacked severely for its stand on 
the sound money issue. Both parties were 
wrought up to a high pitch. In a short but 
intense Speech, given with immense power, 
the climax of oratory was reached when 
General Henderson closed the debate amid 
ringing cheers from the Republican side and 
immense applause from the. galleries. In 
spite of the intense excitement which from 
time to time heated the Fifty-fifth Congress 
to the boiling point, applause, save on this 
occasion, never went beyond prolonged clap- 
ping of hands, but after Henderson’s speech 
only continued cheers could express the pent- 
up enthusiasm of the Republican majority. 
On another occasion, not so pleasant to re- 
call, his power to calm and cool a heated 
chamber was shown to be as great as his 
power to stir and warm it. In the impas- 
sioned discussion preceding the war two 
members of the House forgot themselves. 
For a few seconds the House was in an up- 
rar. Speaker Reed was powerless. He 
pounded tremendously with his gavel, but it 
only added to the noise. Then a tremendous 
voice, the only voice that could be heard 
above that uproar, said: “ For’ God’s sake, 
gentlemen, remember that you are in the 
House of Representatives.” In an instant 
the House came to itself, assumed its hab- 
itual decorum, and later the forgetful mem- 
bers made the fitting apology. Jerry Simp- 
son, the Kansas Populist, used to call Gen- 
eral Henderson “a megaphone.” The pos- 
session of a strong voice backed up with a 
pair of great lungs is essential to the Speaker 
80 long as the House continues to have a hall 
which is a third larger than it ought to be. 
But the phrase, “ Vow, et preterea nihil,” can- 
hot be applied to the new Speaker. His great 
voice is but the medium of.a large brain and 
alarge heart. It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that the nomination of General Hen- 
derson should have been so positively as- 
sured months before the members came to- 
gether. —The caucus was only a form. 

In the Democratic party the contest for 
leadership was carried into the caucus with 
four candidates. To those who know the 
long services of Mr. -Richardson, of Ten- 
hessee, his thorough knowledge of the rules 
and practice of the House, his readiness as a 


debater, his promptness in meeting any ex- 
igency confronting his party, his choice by 
the Democrats as their candidate for the 
Speakership seemed not only natural, but 
eminently wise. In the last Congress Mr. 


. Bailey, of Texas, proved to be an able leader 


of the Democracy. He was always ready, 
and is one of the best speakers on the floor, 
but he did not wish to take up the onerous 
duties of the leader of the opposition. Had 
he been willing to stand his party would 
have had an opportunity to show whether 
they-appreciated the services which he faith- 
fully rendered during the last Congress. 
When the brave General, who had lost one 
leg in the service of his adopted country, 
slowly walked up the aisle on the arm of Mr. 
Richardson, followed by the other two. mem- 
bers of the committee, the whole house rose 
to its feet, and the applause from the Demo- 
crats was as hearty and generous as that 
from the Republicans. The opening and the 
ending of each Congress is pleasantly 
marked by this exchange of party curtesy. 
It seems a little strange not to meet the 
bulky form of Thomas B. Reed in the aisles 
or lobbies, for it is really only a small por- 
tion of his time that a Speaker spends in 
the chair. We miss, too, the familiar drawl, 
the pointed shafts of wit and the seismic 
laugh of the speaker, which threatened to 
shake the dome of the Capitol. The portrait 
which hangs in the lobby looks like a carica- 
ture made by a liquor dealers’ association. 
The swearing in of new members which oc- 
curs after the Speaker is chosen is a solemn 
constitutional formality usually devoid of all 
excitement. This year, however, it brought 
innumerable throngs to the galleries, and I 
dare not say how many unticketed appli- 
cants were turned away disappointed. The 
members took the oath in groups in the al- 
phabetical order of States, thirty or forty— 
as many as can stand together at the bar 
of the House—being sworn together. It was 
when the words, “ Utah, Brigham H. Rob- 
erts,” were called out by the Clerk that ears 
and eyes were strained from the galleries 
and the House became absolutely still. 
Hardly were the words out of the Clerk’s 
mouth than Representative Taylor, of Ohio, 
rose to object. A criminal or a martyr will 
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always attract attention, and in the opinion 
of nearly every one in the hall Mr. Roberts 
was either one or the other. I do not remem- 
ber to have ever seen so large a proportion 
of ladies present. There was, too, a goodly 


sprinkling of clergymen. Before the House 


opened a pyramid of petitions ten feet high 
had heen piled up in front of the reporters’ 
desk. Some of the rolls which formed it 
were two feet in diameter. These petitions 
represented seven million names, perhaps the 
largest number ever forwarded on petitions 
to the. House on any single subject. 

The remarkable influence which public sen- 
timent may exert upon legislators in the 
United States was never better illustrated 
than in this Roberts case. At the close of 
the last session there were many members 
who regarded the subject with apparent in- 
difference, but when the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress met there was not a member who had 
not heard from his constituency, who had 
not been obliged to form an opinion and to 
place himself on record. Sentiment had 
reached a decided unity on one point: That 
if the State of Utah had sent a polygamist 
he ought to be debarred or expelled. The 
only point of difference was on the subject of 
procedure, Should Mr. Roberts be allowed to 
take the oath and his eligibility be decided 
thereafter, or should it be decided before he 
was really admitted ? By unanimous con- 
sent the debate was limited to three hours. 
Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, conducted the case for 
the Republican side. His resolution proposed 
that the question of the right of Mr. Rob- 
erts to a seat in the House be referred to a 
special committee of nine members, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, and until such 
committee should report and the House de- 
cide the question Mr. Roberts should not be 
sworn in or permitted to occupy a seat in the 
House. Mr. Taylor argued his case with 
great clearness and ability, and many mem- 
bers were surprised with the strength of the 
precedents to which he appealed. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, tho the authorized leader of the 
Democracy, was careful to say that he spoke 
for himself alone; that he did not claim to 
speak for any party or. any organization upon 
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the floor. “If there is anythiig tipoh which 
the American people are one,” said he, “and 
upon which they should remain united, it is 
that the homes of our people and their do- 
mestic relations shall be forever preserved, 
in all their loveliness, sweetness and purity,” 
a sentiment which was greeted with loud 
applause on both sides of the House. Mr, 
Richardson then argued, however, in favor 
of an amendment that Mr. Roberts be sworn 
in by virtue of his having a certificate of 
election from the State of Utah, and that 
when sworn in his credentials be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with in- 
structions to report thereon at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

Mr. Roberts was allowed to speak in his 
own behalf. The House treated him with 
curtesy and generosity. His time was twice 
extended. He had, too, his friends in the 
gallery, and one young lady—was-she a 
Mormon ?—applauded him vigorously when 
in the name of the State of Utah he de- 
manded his seat on the floor. Mr. Roberts 
spoke with self-possession, and tho halting 
for the phrase and the word, spoke some- 
times with power, but he failed to strengthen 
his case in the only way it could be strength- 
ened: by denying absolutely ‘that he was a 
polygamist and courting an investigation. A 
feature of the debate was the stinging retort 
of General Grosvenor to the charge of Mr. 
Roberts that the President of the United 
States had knowingly appointed polygamists 
to office. The sentiment of the House was 
quickly revealed on the first vote, which te 
jected Mr. Richardson’s amendment, and 
when the final vote was taken by yeas and 
nays Mr. Taylor’s resolution was carried by 
304 to 31. Of the 19 not voting nearly all 
were absent. Mr. Roberts has had one vote, 
his vote for Speaker, cast for Mr. Richard- 
son, he has made one speech and he has o¢- 
cupied a seat for two legislative days. But 
he is not yet a member. He has made his 
bed and must lie in it. Whether he shall have 
a seat and can sit in it depends upon whether 
he can prove that he is not a polygamist. It 
is not alone Mr. Roberts, it is the State of 
Utah which is on trial. 
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Choice Christmas Books for 
Young Readers. 
By Tudor Jenks. 

THERE was a Prince in a fairy story who 
tad to choose his bride by selecting her little 
fnger from a multitude of rosy digits thrust 
through a curtain. The modern buyer of 
children’s books has need of the same talis- 
man the Prince employed. 

Serried rows of rainbow-hued covers bear- 
ing pictured hints of adventure, romance or 
wisdom confront the bewildered philanthro- 
pist in every shop, and he is fortunate if he 
be blessed with a discriminating mind or a 
reckless. disposition. 

There may be room for well-meant advice, 
which, be it remembered, is offered without 
daim to omniscience or infallibility, and 
with full consciousness that differences in 
taste call for neither disputation nor bowie- 
knife. 

It is intended to name some selected titles 
fom the hundreds that compete for the no- 
tice of Christmas buyers; andthe books here 
tamed are recommended as of good quality 
and worthy of careful consideration. 

To make a beginning, there is a new edi- 
tion of Froissart, edited by Newbolt, and 
published by the Macmillans, that ought to 
become the standard fcr boys’ reading, be- 
tause it is introduced by an inspiring pref- 
ace, illustrated with old pictures in tune with 
the antique style, and is edited from the Ber- 
hers translation—a version superior to any 
tther. Sach books last. 

A version of Aisop’s Fables, the text of 
Roger L’Estrange, with an introduction by 
Kenneth Grahame and five illustrations by 
Billinghurst, comes from John Lane, and de- 
erves to be bracketed with the Froissart, 
ind for the same merits—both are proved 
fiends in new habits that become them well. 

“The Listening Child,” by Lucy W. Thach- 
tt, introduced by Colonel Higginson, is an- 
ither old friend—or circle of boon compan- 
ims—likely to be oyerlooked because of a 


Quaker soberness of garb. It is a scholarly, 
discriminating selection of English verse, 
with which a young reader should be made 
familiar. One trifling blemish (to my eye) is 
the fancy initial that begins each poem—a 
triviality like an eyeglass in the eye of an 
Hnglish statesman. The book is well made 
by the Macmillan Company. 

One more republication, from the same 
firm, the Lambs’ “ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” 
deserves praise for the artistic delicacy of 
Winifred Green’s illustrations, which pre- 
serve the Greenaway charm and improve on 
the Greenaway drawing. <A young girl in 
her early teens will graciously accept this 
book as the right choice for her library. 

More modern literature for girls will be 
found in Laura EH. Richards’s latest story, 
“ Quicksilver Sue,” brought out by the Cen- 
tury Co. after a successful canter in St. Nich- 
olas. The heroine is a dashing, impetuous, 
lovable little gosling, who plunges into an in- 
timate friendship with a foolish girl, and 
thereby brings temporary distress to her true 
companion—a sweet, wholesome little child 
to whom Sue has been all in all. The plot is 
really .a miniature love-story complication, 
such as the rivalries of childhood friendships 
create again and again. Interesting and 
sound, the book is one-of worth; and the pic- 
tures, by Stevens, are of high rank. 

“ Nannie’s Happy Childhood,” by Caroline 
Leslie Field, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., is more sentimental but also a strong- 
er piece of work in its strongest scenes. It 
would be hard to assign pre-eminence to 
either. “Little Fig-Tree Stories,” by Mary 
Hallock Foote, contains less of the story-ele- 
ment, but it is a collection of exquisite 
vignettes that will bear rereading for style 
and substance. They will appeal to the po- 
etic faculties and play healthfully upon the 
feelings. ‘“ Betty Leicester’s Christmas,” by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, comes from the same 
publishers as the last two books, and appeals 
to girls a little older. But there is the same 
high literary standard and the same whole- 
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some sentiment in this account of an Ameri- 
can girl’s holiday in an English home. Two 
more books for girls will make up a mystic 
seven. ‘“ Rarbara’s Heritage,” by Deristhe 
LL. Hoyt, is from Wilde & Co., and is an art- 
book. Two bright and womanly girls spend 
a year in Italy, under the instruction of an 
artist who directs their studies in Italian art. 
The book is illustrated by excellent plates 
from the old masters, and, sweetened slight- 
ly with a love story, becomes a palatable bit 
of instructive fiction. ‘Trinity Bells” is by 
Amelia EB. Barr, and published by J. F. Tay- 
lor & Co. A picture of old New York at the 
end of the last century furnishes the back- 
ground against which a fascinating heroine 
and her family enact their little drama to the 
accompaniment of the Trinity chimes. The 
bells ring out in warnings or in cheer as the 
plot develops and give a poetic charm to the 
pleasing story. The pictures, by Relyea, are 
many and excellent. ; 

For the boys of the family, besides the 
great mass of minor historical stories, there 
are a few books that have more individual- 
ity. .Du Chaillu, who once withstood the 
mid-African heat to tell us of the Gorilla 
land, has more recently visited “The Land 
of the Long Night,” and has brought back 
to his old publishers, the Scribners, a fasci- 
nating account of northern adventure. Few 
write a more engaging style or tell a story 
better than this lovable old French explorer 
—long unjustly regarded as a Munchausen, 
and now justified abundantly. 

The boy who wishes he could go West may 
come into close contact with the wild life 
in the pages of “ Cattle Ranch to College,” a 
true chronicle, reported by Russell Double- 
day (the “Gunner aboard the ‘ Yankee’ ’’), 
of the experiences of a young fellow who 
knew ranch life before it was tamed. The 
photographic illustrations are of striking viv- 
idness, and the book is crammed with inci- 
dent and adventure—yet not unduly sensa- 
tional. It comes from the Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. 

Stockton’s “ Young Master of Hyson Hall” 
is not at all true. It is an absurd plot worked 
out with skill and humor such as the author’s 
admirers have the right to expect, but latter- 
ly have missed in some of Mr. Stockton’s 
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productions. It is published by the Lippin. 
cott Co., and will suit those persons who con- 
sider facts a nuisance. But facts have their 
place—in “The Boys’ Book of Inventions,” 
for instance, a set of articles by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, explaining recent novelties in 
mechanical science. Here the boy who likes 
a floor covered with shavings, and who saves 
odd bits of metal with the idea of making 
“something out of them some day,” will 
bury himself, oblivious for a time to the 
charms of fiction, and will shiver in the de. 
lightful frigidity of liquid air or crawl fath- 
oms deep on the bottom of the sea in the new 
“ Argonaut.” The book is one of Doubleday 
& McClure’s list. 

A good historical study is Ruth Hall's 
“Boys of Scrooby,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Three sons of an English Dissenter, or “ Sep- 
aratist,” driven by fate, go where the author 
can use them to best advantage—one to Vir- 
ginia, one to Plymouth, and one to New An- 
sterdam. They take part in the history of 
the colonial times, and carry the young read- 
er through a most improving course of his- 
torical study, amusing and entertaining him 
at the same time with dramatic episodes in 
which there is enough fun, fighting and fury 
to reward perusal. Another dashing book is 
Molly Elliot Seawell’s ‘“ Lively Adventures 
of Gavin Hamilton,” the Harpers being the 
publishers. Here the author’s historical stud- 
ies are mainly directed to biography. She 
depicts Frederick the Great and his oppo- 
nent, Maria Theresa, so vividly that her boy- 
readers will hail either as an old friend even 
in the inspired pages of serious history; and 
as for Gavin himself, from his first introduc 
tion amid the snows of the battlefield to his 
triumphal restoration to his father’s roof, he 
is bon camarade and prime favorite. It isa 
delightful bit of historical romance, well con- 
ceived and skillfully accomplished. 

The American Navy and its triumphs is the 
burden of the song of George Gibbs in “ Pike 
and Cutlass ”—a collection of short sketches 
illustrated by the author, and giving short 
studies of the more notable scenes of naval 
strife from Paul Jones to the heroes of our 
recent reproval of Spain. The object of the 
work is to unroll a panorama that will com- 
prehend the sea-battles in a series of strik- 
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ing views, and the object has been well at- 
tained. ‘The publishers are the Lippincott 
Co. Another book that is amphibious, rang- 
ing from sea to shore, is the little volume 
called “The Making of Zimri Bunker,” by 
W. J. Long, and published by L. C. Page. 
It recounts the exploits of ‘a Nantucket boy 
in saving a threatened American ship, the 
home-coming of which’ meant happiness to 
his dearest friends. There is a neatness of 
finish in the construction of the story, a care 
in the drawing of character and a force in 
the writing that deserve notice. The illus- 
trations by Resenmeyer add much to the 
charm of the book. 

William O. Stoddard’s ‘ Ulric the Jarl,” 
Eaton & Mains, is a Scripture story in its 
main outline; the hero is one of the thieves 
in the crucifixion. The device of making 
him a Norseman introduces a number of pic- 
turesque possibilities, and of these both au- 
thor and artist, George T. Tobin, have taken 
full advantage. Those who know Mr. Stod- 
dard’s work only through his earliest books 
will have much more respect for his literary 
skill after reading this striking story, upon a 
theme so difficult to handle acceptably. 

Books not to be assigned particularly to 
boys or girls are “ Santa Claus’s Partner,’ 
by Thomas Nelson Page, published by the 
Scribners, with colored illustrations by 
Glackens—an unusually good Christmas 
book, and, for younger readers, “ The Return 
of the Fairies,’ by Charles J. Bellamy, 
Little Folks Publishing Co., a set of unusu- 
ally clever and ingenious fairy stories with 
morals and purposes such as fanciful stories 
need as the body needs a skeleton. ‘“ Father 
Goose,” a really funny and bright book of 
rhymes published by Page & Co., to their 
merited great profit, and Thérése O. Dem- 
ing’s little classics on ‘Indian Child Life,’ 
with E. W. Deming’s wonderful colored stud- 
ies—a book of remarkable and unusual merit. 

In conclusion it is but fair to say that many 
good books have been omitted here because 
of other notices in the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT; but the books here named are 
among the best of the season, and will not 
disappoint the fair expectations of Christmas 
purchasers, nor fail to bring to their young 
Owners a very merry Christmas, 

New York City. 
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Unique Bindings and Choice 
: Books. 

Wirnovt the annual call to attention of all 
loyers of fine bindings by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, we should never know how 
many makers of these bindings, as well 
as lovers of them, there are among 
us. American binders are still least nu- 
merous, as they are as a class least 
skilled. They send work from New York, 
St. Louis, Chicago, with Zahn from Memphis 
still the best. The interest which Miss Starr, 
of Chicago, has taken in Hull House work, ° 
and her desire to be of help to craftsmen, has 
taken her abroad, as Miss Nordhoff went, to 
study for a succession of summers with Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson. She works with fredom 
and originality, as in the light blue morocco 
covering of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, inlaid 
with dull green leaves and white strawberry 
forms tooled.ingeniously with greenish gold. 
Her books are well made, and but little 
greater depth and precision of tooling would 
place her in the first rank. Have women the 
strength for this? 

A little book, bound entirely by the hand 
of Cobden-Sanderson, easily first of English 
binders, recalls the time when he did not con- 
fine himself to the designing for Doré’s Bind- 
ery, while in the cover of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare we may see here his invention 
at its hight, always personal, his distinctive 
note being fine, abundant gold, broad sur- 


faces, and little inlay. From Riviere’s and 


Zahnsdorf’s great binderies come their usual 
faultless work with recognized types of deco- 
ration, but the former shows, in mounting 
“The Ring and the Book ” and in other work 
striking inlays and marked originality of de- 
sign. Chivers of Bath gets effects quite his 
own in a very modern English type of de- 
sign, as for a copy of Tennyson, brought out 
in repoussé and by all manner of artistic in- 
crease of inlay and applied color; with meth- 
od and spirit quite the antithesis not only of 
those of Cobden-Sanderson, but of Gruel. 

It is to Gruel, a Frenchman, that we 
turn for romantic design and original execu- 
tion. He uses a German Gothic type of leaf 
beautifully modeled in the fraction of an 
inch allowed by its relief, burned and carved 
smoothly against its pricked background, as 
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in the cover of a Kelmscott copy of Cole- 
ridge’s poems. Mercier, Chambolle-Duru and 
Marius Michel are ever superb workmen, im- 
perturbable in classic integrity—say the own- 
er yea or nay to their choice of style. Ra- 
parlier, noted for sumptuous Bibles and 
prayer books, such as are in vogue only in 
France, has made a little book of the Kelm- 
scott issue one of the line of descent from 
the Middle Age missals in its pigskin stamped 
in scarlet and deep green. 

And so each binding is the hall mark upon 
some book-lover’s treasure, the Kelmscott 
favorites recurring most frequently. It is 
interesting to see the whole long line of the 
Kelmscott Press complete publications stand- 
ing here in their original bindings, “ 67 vols., 
43 being on vellum ’—all to be had for above 
$7,000! Walton’s Complete Angler, and 
Shakespeare’s works, the second folio, 1632, 
are also among some first editions included 
in the exhibition. 





Illustrated Holiday Books and 
Artistic Publications. 

THERE are so many of these with a holiday 
accent! Some publishers can no more send 
out an inharmonious book at any season than 
the wind can stop blowing. Illustrations are 
the floral accompaniment of their leaves, 
they are the natural purveyors of choice lit- 
erature, and yet even they gild refined gold 
for the holidays. That genial kleptomaniac 
from Portland, Me., Thos. B. Mosher, now 
brings out the best of his booklets, made pre- 
cious with vellum brocade and gold seals, and 
so does the Roycroft press, if one could get 
hold of them before they disappear! John 
Lane and R. H. Russell are artists in book- 
making, and all the larger and well-known 
publishing houses make and import so many 
and so beautiful books that the eye is tired 
with seeing. Photography and photographic 
processes are everywhere called to the aid 
of the book decorator and illustrator—with 
constant increase in amount and lessened 
price—as may be seen at Witter’s and per- 
haps other art stores, where the “Joan of 
Are,” “The Horse Fair,” ete. (14 x 18, we 
mean photographs, not mounts), reproducing 
even the texture of the originals, are sold for 
25 cents each, 
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A host of volumes subsist upon the work of 
the old masters by reason of this cheapness; 
they are parasitic, perhaps, but so is their 
beautiful and welcome cousin, the mistletoe. 
And times are changed since richly illustrat- 
ed books were in the minority. In fact, one 
of the artistic books of the year is a book on 
farming. A FarRMER’s YEAR. Being his Com- 
monplace Book for 1898. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. (Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 489. $2.50. 386 illustrations.) But of 
course Rider Haggard is an unusual farmer ! 

In covers the tendency is toward the 
French style, covers intended to give place to 
those of the purchaser’s preference. But one 
has only praise for the quiet linen or cloth 
covers with an architectural sense of propor- 
tion and strong line—like those of Miss 
Blanche McManus for the Century “ Thumb 
Nail” series, or of Miss Armstrong. 

It is hard to know where to begin among 
the sumptuous editions. THE Van Dyck PIc- 
TURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE, critically and his- 
torically described by Ernest Law, author of 
“The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court,” is 
imported only in the édition de luxe (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 22x 16. $85.00), hound in limp 
boards and in a cadet linen portfolio. Charles 
I, his wife, his children and courtiers, as well 
as the elegant painter who is the chief theme, 
live and move in these beautiful photograv- 
ures and the fitting text of a critic and 
historian. RuBENs, His Life, His Work and 
His Times, is the theme of two superb vol- 
umes imported by Scribners. (Forty colored 


plates, 40 photogravures and 72 text illustra- 


tions. Pp. 615. Green linen cover. $15.00 
net.) The author, M. Emile Michel, Member 
of the Institute, well seconded by the trans- 
lator, Elizabeth Lee, does not attempt to treat 
exhaustively the fruits of Rubens’s diverse 
gifts, scientific, literary and political, as well 
as diplomatic and artistic, but to keep a just 
balance between them, and avails himself of 
recent research by authors of Holland, Spain, 
France, Belgium and Italy, where Rubens#’s 
fecund life was spent. And they handle well 
these bewildering riches. THE DutcH PAINT- 
ERS OF THE XIXTH CENTURY is a comfortable 
book to own and,handle. (238 pp., plates, 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. $15.00. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
The text is by various authors, well translat- 
ed, edited by the Curator of the Plantin Mw 
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seum, Antwerp. Twelve painters are repre- 
sented by six etchings by Ph. Zilcken, six 
photogravures and over two hundred other 
illustrations. These include the Marises, Mes- 
dag, Neuhuys—why not Israels? Of the REP- 
RESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE XIXTH CEN- 
tuRY (BE. P. Dutton & Co. 8vo, cloth. $12.00) 
fifty are selected and intelligently discussed 
by Mrs. Arthur Bell, author of “ The Life of 
Gainsborough,” ete. The French and Eng- 
lish lists are fairly representative, but to 
speak of American art without including 
even one landscape painter omits. our chief 
glory; yes, even if Thayer and Sargent are 
included. And the Germans are treated with 
no better insight. However, the book is a 
readable one and a noble, with six beautifully 
printed photogravures and forty-four half- 
tone reproductions. Several monographs of 
the BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS (Royal 
8vo, cloth. $5.00. Scribners) have appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine. The author, Mr. Cos- 
mo Monkhouse, appreciates the human note 
of this magnificent group of painters, who 
have brought England into the sacred do- 
main of high art. The many reproductions 
recall the spiritual conceptions of Watts, the 
delicate fancy of Burne-Jones, and the indi- 
vidual power of Millais, Leighton, Alma-Ta- 
dema, Orchardson and Poynter. The art and 
influence of Str JoHN EVERETT MILLAIS are 
discussed more fully by A. L. Baldry, author 
of “ Albert Moore,” ete. The eighty illustra- 
tions include several produced for the first 


time, and give especial attention to the art-' 


ist’s work in black and white; and there are 
two photogravures. (Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. $3.00. Macmillan.) JoHN G. MILLaIs (2 
vols., royal 8vo, 600 illustrations, cloth, $2.00. 
Stokes), His Life and Letters, is the theme 
of two magnificent volumes of authoritative 
biography by his son. An authoritative ac- 
count of the founding of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood is. given, and there are letters 
from the Queen, Mr. Gladstone, etc., as well 
as from Landseer, Leech, ete. The illustra- 
tions include excellent sketches at the age of 
Seven and ten portraits of Millais, including 
one by Watts, over two hundred pictures and 
Sketches which have never been reproduced 
before; in short, complete representation of 
the art of a man who, if he did not often soar 
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to ideal hights, yet kept in close touch with 
his generation. In contrast with this life of a 
normal being is DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 
An Illustrated Memorial of His Art. By H. 
C. Marillier. (Small folio, cloth binding de- 
signed by Laurence Housman. Illustrated 
with 30 photogravure plates printed on Jap- 
anese vellum and nearly 200 other illustra- 
tions. $30.00 net. Macmillan.) This is a 
sumptuous product of the Chiswick Press, a 
limited edition, presenting many examples of 
the artist never before reproduced. The world 
of fantasy in which he lived invites unusual 
interest, from the side of both the draftsman 
andthe poet. Certain PicrURES AND POEMS BY 
DANTE GABRIEL RossETTI have been collect- 
ed by Fitz Roy Carrington. (R. H. Russell. 
10x11. $5.00.) Fourteen reproductions are 
mounted like carbon prints on gray boards. 
The book is handsomely made. THE LIFE OF 
Wi1LLIAM Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With ~ 
six portraits in photogravure and sixteen full- 
page illustrations by E. H. New. (Two vols., 
8vo, pp. 739, cloth, extra gilt top. $7.50 net. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) The author has 
made good use of the material for a life of 
the greatest art-craftsman of England, poet 
and socialist as well, in the possession of his 
family, executors, and the firm of Morris & 
Co., and the result is a history of some of the 
most important movements of his time. 
LECTURES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY, by 
Prof. J. Paul Richter. With 20 full-page 
plates and seven illustrations in the text. 
(Crown 4to, pp. 67, gilt top. $3.00. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) The author discusses the 
examples of quatrocento work in a very in- 
teresting way, supporting his corrections of 
some attributions of long standing by the 
comparison of photographs which the reader 
is permitted to make. Two volumes are now 
ready of “ Handbooks of the Great Masters 
in Painting and Sculpture,” edited by G. C. 
Williamson, with seme forty illustrations and 
a photogravure frontispiece in each. (Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 100. $1.75 each. Mac- 
millan.) LUINE is by the editor, and it does 
full justice to the graceful and lovable paint- 
er, and appends a catalog of his work ar- 
ranged by galleries and an index. VELASQUEZ 
is by R. A. M. Stevenson. The critical part 
of this monograph upon the great impression- 
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ist has already appeared in more expensive 
form, but it is amplified and gives a list of 
works and bibliography. A brilliant picture 
of NICHOLAS PovssINn, His Life and Work, is 
presented by Elizabeth H. Denio, Ph.D., for- 
mer head of the art department at Wellesley. 
This is the first account of the great French- 
man in English since 1820. (Eight photo- 
gravures; medium 8vo. $3.50. Scribners.) 
RAPHAEL: A Collection of Pictures with In- 
troduction and Interpretation, by Estelle M. 
Hurll. (8 x 5, pp. 94. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 75 cents.) This is an uncritical account 
of the painter and fifteen of his pictures for 
the public Schools. The reproductions are 
more than could be expected for the price—in 
paper covers, only 30 cents ! 





A History oF MODERN ITALIAN ART. By 
Ashton R. Willard. With photogravure fron- 
tispiece and 28 full-page illustrations pre- 
pared expressly for this work. (Large 8vo, 
600 pp, cloth, uncut edges. $5.00. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) This clear and simple treatise 
travels untrodden paths in modern sculpture, 
painting and architecture. Recent Italian art 
is full of interest in its awakening. A His- 
TORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G. 
Kingsley, Officier de UInstruction Publique. 
(8vo, pp. 517. $15.00. Longmans, Green & 
Co.) A reading of these last mentioned his- 
tories will be very excellent preparation for 
the Paris Exhibition at hand. Tuer Saton, 
1899, includes a review of both of the socie- 
ties exhibiting at the Champ de Mars. The 
critical text is by Antonin Proust, ex-Minis- 
ter of Fine Arts, the English translation by 
Clarence Wason. It contains one hundred 
illustrations, most of which are full-page, and 
as a frontispiece a water-color fac-simile. 
(Vellum and Holland editions bound in red 
silk cloth at $12.00 and $15.00 in French, 
$15.00 and $18.00 in English. Holland edi- 
tion limited to 100 copies. Pp. 102.) Among 
the page illustrations is Falquiére’s Balzac, 
which was to have replaced Rodin’s. That, 
the text finds, is in turn unsatisfactory.. The 
trend of opinion, it appears, is toward the re- 
jected statue by Rodin. 


GREAT PIcTURES DESCRIBED BY GREAT: 


WRITERS is a companion to “ Turrets, Towers 
and Temples.” Miss Singleton gives six mas- 
ter-works of painters with descriptions by 
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masters of literature. The Sistine Madonna 
is described by Hans Andersen, ete. (8vo, 
cloth. $2.00. Dodd; Mead & Co.) LittTLE 
JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF PAINTERS is in 
the whimsical philosophical style of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s other “ Little Journeys.” He speaks 
of Michel Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Meis- 
sonier, Titian, Vandyck, Fortuny, Scheffer, 
Millet, Reynolds, Landseer and Doré. (Twen- 
ty-four illustrations, pp. 497, 16mo, gilt tops. 
$1.75; half calf, net $2.80; three-quarters calf 
and half morocco, net $3.50; three-quarters 
levant, $4.50. Putnam.) CHRIST IN ART, by 
Joseph Lewis French. This is the second of 
the Art Lovers’ Series, and it contains thirty- 
three page half-tones of good quality. The 
text is well put together, and, like the pic- 
tures, is in chronological order. (744 x 5, pp. 
270. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) 


Turning to the arts of decoration, we find 
a noble work issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., as 
fine a work as has ever been issued in this 
country: OLp NEw York VIEWS ON DARK- 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE PoTTeERY, by R. IF’. Hal- 
sey. (Edition limited to 250 copies on hand- 
made paper and 25 copies on Japan vellum. 
Large Svo, cloth. $50.00 and $100.00.) One 
hundred and sixty rare specimens are repro- 
duced in gilt photogravure, printed with the 
text in the most expensive manner. They 
hark back to the time when Staffordshire suf- 
fered from anti-British feeling in this coun- 
try, and in the early half of this century she 
made these views for Jonathan as a concilia- 
tory offering. PoTTERY AND PORCELAIN: A 
Guide to Collectors. (Containing 150 illustra- 
tions of specimens of various factories, seven 
plates colored in fac-simile, with marks and 
monograms of makers.) ILLUSTRATED His- 
TORY OF FURNITURE FROM THE HARLIEST TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. (Containing 300 illustra- 
tions from different periods and nations, from 
public and private collections, with colored 
frontispiece.) ‘These~companion books (8vo. 
$6.00 net) are by the same author, Frederick 
Litchfield, and have the same _ publishers, 
Truslove, Hanson & Comba, who also issue 
EMBROIDERY, or the Craft of the Needle, by 
W. G. Townsend, Design Master at the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, with Preface by 
Walter Crane. (Containing 70 illustrations of 
examples from the South Kensington Muse 
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un, also from designs by Burne-Jones, Wil- 
liam Morris, Walter Crane, etc. Crown 8vo, 
doth. $1.50.) Point anD Pittow Lacs, by 
A.M. S. (12mo, cloth; photographical illus- 
trations; pp. 202, index and glossary. $3.00. 
Dutton.) This account of ancient and mod- 
em laces tells how to recognize them by 
styles, but suggests the impossibility of divid- 
ing these by countries. 


The different collections of our own muse- 

um, porcelains, armor, models of architec- 
ture, pictures, etc., are made more useful by 
a beautiful guide-book, clear and accurate, 
containing over one hundred illustrations: 
TREASURES OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
or ART, by Arthur Hoeber. (6 x 9, cloth. 
$1.50. R. H. Russell & Co.) The author, him- 
self a good painter, is an art-editor of this 
city, and has done his work with practiced in- 
sight. 


Leaving the books on art or artists and 
their work, we turn to books in which artists 
describe other persons and things with brush 
and pencil. And first we place THE Epuca- 
T1l0N OF MR. Pipp, by C. D. Gibson. Sweet- 
faced old Mr. Pipp, who is carried off by his 
ambitious wife and queenly daughters into 
the big, scheming world and there takes his 
education with such charming naiveté. We beg 
for the curtain to remain up just one scene 
more when it closes over his latest step in 
education with a grandchild on each knee. 
(2 x 18, bound in Japan vellum with white 


vellum back. Miss Pipp holds the portrait of 


ler father on cover. Box with pictorial de- 
sign. $5.00; édition de luce, limited to 250 im- 
pressions, numbered and signed, together 
with signed artist’s proof on Japanese paper. 
$10.00 net; 100 signed and numbered first im- 
pressions with handsome signed portfolio of 
3 artists’ proofs of the best sketches on Ja- 
pan paper. $25.00 net.) 

For mastery of line we would place ENnc- 
LAND, by C. J. Taylor, next Mr. Pipp. (12 x 
li, pp. 72. $5.00. Russell.) These works 
contrast as do rural and society England. In 
the broad quill-pen suggestions of topog- 
taphy, foliage and country people there is 
often astonishing richness of color and sug- 
gestion of breeze and sun. * 

The elghty drawings are quite unequal. 
Certain sketches concerning the English 
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Washingtons are of special interest to Amer- 
icans. Those who prefer wash work will 
enjoy LIFE AND CHARACTER. Drawings by 
W. T. Smedley, A.N.A. (18% x 10. $5.00. 
Harpers.) The artistic cover in green linen 
contains thirty-six page plates, with enough 
of the text which they illustrate upon the op- 
posite pages to give the story. Types, of 
character of varied localities are individual- 
ly treated, and this result of an artist’s la- 
bors will be greatly valued by the friends 
he has made in thirty years of illustrating, 
of which the difficulties are graphically pre- 
sented by the veteran art worker, A. V. S. 
Anthony, in the preface. Eight fac-similes 
of pastel portraits of celebrated actors de- 
picting favorite characters of the romantic 
drama give still another type of art work, 
PICTURES IN CoLor. Drawn from Life, by 
H. C. Christy. (Eight mounted on heavy 
cardboard, 21 x 14, in portfolio. $6.00. Au- 
tograph edition limited to 300 sets, num- 
bered and printéd on Japan paper, one proof 
signed in each set, $15.00 net; artist’s edi- 
tion, 30 numbered sets on China paper, each 
accompanied by an original sketch by Mr. 
Christy. $35.00 net. Scribners.) Jefferson, 
Mansfield, Sothern, Hackett, Maude Adams, 
Emma Calvé, Ellen Terry, and Julia Mar- 
lowe are presented in their favorite roles 
and costumes through photo-engravings in 
color, making use of eight printings. Mr. 
Nicholson has added five to his famous Port- 
FOLIO OF PorTRAITS, Sir Henry Irving, the 
Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and Sir 
Henry Hawkins; making twelve of these 
suggestive prints in flat tints, so harmonious 
in simple color and marvelous in suggestion 
of character (mounted on heavy cardboard, 
15 x 16%, green linen portfolio, stamped in 
black and silver. $7.50. Single prints, 
$1.00. Russell.) SomE Woopcuts oF MEN 
OF LETTERS OF THE XIXTH CENTURY, by R. 
W. Bryden. (12 portrait heads, 25 x 18, in 
portfolio. Per set, $10.00. Dutton.) These 
are coarsely cut in white line as by Durer, or 
fr billboards. Browning is the happiest in 
result. 

One of the great art books of the year is 
THREE CITIEs, by Childe Hassam. This ar- 
tist is at his best in depicting the rnovement 
of urban street life, and he handles all me- 
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diums in the clever way which makes these 
photographic reproductions remarkable rec- 
ords of texture as well as of the life of each 
great metropolis. 
somely bound, 14 x 10. $7.50. Russell.) 
Fifteen beautiful reproductions of Mr. Rob- 
ert Reid’s charming paintings of girls and 
flowers in a new tribute to the American 
girl, IN SummER Time. (Cloth, blue and 
gold, 14 x 18. Russell.) 

ALLER’S DRAWINGS concern a very German 
club-and-family outing and picnic done in 
forty-three fine well-dawn lithographs. (11 
x 15, linen portfolio. $3.75. R. H. Russell.) 
SKETCHES OF LOwLy LIFE IN A GREAT CITY, 
by M. A. Wolfe. (Oblong, 4to, 150 illustra- 
tions. $2.00. Putnams.) The artist was fa- 
mous for his drawings of Hast Side chil- 
dren which appeared originally in Life and 
Judge. The jokes are often romantical bur- 
lesques, but the linear conceptions of child 
character are true. Funny Fouks, by F. 
M. Howarth. (12 x 16, pp. 80. $5.00. Dut- 
ton.) Mr. Howarth has a good eye for types 
and develops telling series of small draw- 
ings reprinted from Puck in color and black 
and white. The latter are often decorative, 
tho in general they have as little connection 
with art as fish wives’ wit with literature. 
Hits aT Pouitics, by W. A. Rogers. 12 x 
14, boards. $3.50. Russell.) Seventy-one 
clever full-page cartoons, and over one hun- 
dred smaller drawings made from the daily 
press will be preserved by this volume. IN- 
DIAN PicTUuRES. (12% x 1714, with cover in 
colors and box. $4.00. Stokes.) These are 
six fac-similes of E. W. Deming’s powerful, 
harmonious and accurate water-colors of In- 
dian life. OuT oF Door PictTuREs, by Thure 
de Thulstrup. (11% x 14, cloth. $5.00. 
Stokes.) Twelve water-color fac-similes al- 
ternate with as many half-tones in these 
breezy drawings. THE GoLF Grr is the 
title of four fac-similes of water-colors, by 
Miss Maud Humphreys, accompanied by 
verses by Dr. Samuel Minturn Peck. (11x 9, 
boards. $1.00. Stokes.) Wit~tp FLOWERS, 
by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. (16 x 12, half cloth, 
boxed. $3.00. Stokes.) The artist is claimed 
as the world’s greatest painter of wild flow- 
ers. They are artistically grouped and 
handled and technically correct. This set of 
twelve American subjects loses somewhat 
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by being printed on eggshell paper. Cupp 
AND CORONET, by Malcolm A. Strauss, de. 
picts in twenty-four charming full-page pen 
and ink drawings and quiet, humorous text, 
the sad fate of one who marries for money 
and her happy and undeserved release from 
the consequences. (Heavy plate paper, 
boards with cover design, 9 x 12. $2.00. R. 
H. Russell.) KEMBLE’s SKETCH BOOK is a 
real sketch book in form.. It contains draw- 
ings of Cape Cod and white Southern types 
as well as a number of E. H. Kemble’s droll 
“Coon” sketches. (7 x 10. $1.25. Russell) 
PLANTATION SKETCHES, by J. Campbell 
Phillips. This artist reads a sentimental re. 
flective quality into negro physiognomies, 
even those crowning the fence, “In the time 
of watermelon.” The cover sketch alone 
would make a place for him among those 
who depict darky life. (Boards, 12 x 15. 
$3.00. Russell.) ANIMAL JOKES, by Mary 
Baker-Baker. (Boards, with lithographic 
eover in colors. 9 x 12. $1.25. Russell) 
One approaches animal jokes with a cav- 
tion born of experience, but these are excel- 
lent in wit and range, and the brush illustra- 
tious in chocolate color are clever, refined 
and free. ‘ 

Among artistic publications for old and 
young, surely the new ed'‘tion of THE GOLDEN 
AGE, by Kenneth Grahame, may be placed in 
the front rank. Even if “the Olympian” 
writer, with his gentle insight into the heart 
of an imaginative child thrown upon himself 
for sympathy should fail to charm us, the 
nineteen drawings, tail pieces and cover de- 
sign by Maxfield Parrish, and the exquisite 
taste of the whole volume, entirely reset in 
old-faced type for John Lane, would charm 
and satisfy. Mr. Parrish is easily first of our 
illustrators. Who judges with such precision 
the effect of every spattered dot and each line 
continued by the eye through the composi 
tion? or keeps stich balance of parts and grip 
on the whole, or unites such classic grace, 
sweetness, grotesqueness, repose and atmos 
phere as this young quatrocentoist? (Small 
4to, buckram, gilt top. $2.50. John Lane) 
GULLIVER’s TRAVELS, by Jonathan Swift, 
have the same imprint. An effective chrome 
yellow and green poster on the cloth covel; 
yellow edges, old-faced type, and one hut 
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of the period by Herbert Cole, harmonize 
the-tale and its clothing. A HunpRED Fa- 
sLES OF LA Fonraring, with one hundred 
quaint poster illustrations, frontispiece, title- 
page, and cover design, by Percy J. Belling- 
hurst, is arranged by the same publisher; 
also BLUEBEARD’S PICTURE BOokK, treated in 
color on double pages, by Walter Crane, con- 
taining “Bluebeard,” “‘The Sleeping Beauty” 
and “ Baby’s Own Alphabet.” (Each part 
to be had separately in stiff paper wrapper, 
2% cents each, or complete with end-pa- 
pers, covers, etc., and new preface by Wal- 
tr Crane. Demy 4to. $1.25.) Tur GoLpEN 
VanNITy and THE GREEN BeEp. (4to. $2.50. 
Doubleday & McClure.) WippicomseE Farr. 
(12 x 18, 18 mounted plates, 500 copies 
printed by hand. $5.00. Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure.) The text of both of these books 
which challenge attention through the re- 
markable pictures of Miss Pamelia Colman 
Smith is taken from a collection of old Eng- 
lish ballads made by the Revs. Barring- 
Gould and Sheppard. In the first the music 
also is given. The illustrations are wonder- 
ful in wild, almost ghoulish fantasy, orig- 
inl works touching genius, in rich color, 
keyed almost to discord. To these borrowed 
folk-lore poenis Miss Smith adds stories 
from West Indian negroes collected by her- 
self, As a narrator, also, she strikes out 
boldly on new lines. Thomas Nelson Page, in 
the preface to ANNANCY STORIES (91%4 x 12%, 
pp. 73. $1.50. Russell), styles them “the 
host original contribution to negro folk-lore 
literature since Uncle Remus gave us his 
imperishable record of Brer Rabbit.” Any- 
thing is pardoned to genius, even the hideous 
half-size negro head in strong colors which 
forms the design of the poster-board cover, 
and the illustrations of goblin blackness and 
gstotesqueness, little reminiscent of the ar- 
tist’s finished work along Japanese lines 
of her schcol-day work last year. Another 
otiginal person appears in PETER NEWELL’s 
PieTURES AND RuyYMEs. (8% x 7, linen, pp. 
6. Harpers.) The wit of his two-verse 
thymes is as quiet as the low toned pictures, 
ind they bring out their telling points with 
the same unexpected turn. The book is en- 
azingly made. Sones OF THE SHINING Way, 
by Sarah Noble-Ives. (74 x 7%. $1.25: 
Russell.) There are pleasant surprises hid- 
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den in the melodious verse and dainty pic- 
tures. THE JINGLE BOOK, by Carolyn Wells. 
(8vo, cloth. $1.00.) Macmillan.) Oliver Her- 
ford, the artist, is in perfect harmony with 
the jolly jingle: 


“The tooter who tooted the flute 

Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 
- Said the two to the tooter: 
‘Is it harder to toot or 

To tutor two young tooters to toot?’ ” 

THE BROWNIES ABROAD, by Palmer Cox, 
sixth in the series. (4to, 144 pp., boards. 
$1.50. Century Company.) They will keep 
their hold on the child heart, whether at 
Waterloo or at home. To come back to re- 
prints, Mrs. LEICESTER’s ScHOOoL, by Charles 
and Mary Lamb. (Small 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt top. $2.25. Macmillan.) The quaint il- 
lustrations by Winifred Green on page and 
binding are wreathed in color. TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE, by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
prettily illustrated by Robert Anning Bell. 
(Red cloth and gold, $1.50; white cloth and 
gold, $1.75; vellum, $3.50. Truslove, Comba 
& Co.) Bos, THE STorY oF OvR MOCKING 
Birp. (With 16 full-page illustrations, in 
eolor photography, ty A. R. Dugmore. 12mo. 
$1.50. Scribners.) This is a reprint of a 
short, true story once told by Sidney Lanier 
from THE INDEPENDENT. A bright, epigram- 
matic preface is added by a son, Mr. Charles 
DPD. Lanier. Tue Fairy TALES OF HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. (11 x 8%, pp. 320. 
$2.50. Truslove, Hanson & Comba.) The 
preface by the Rev. E. E. Hale calls atten- 
tion to Andersen’s healthful construction of 
sentences with “sturdy nominative and 
stedfast verb.” Neither type nor paper is 
at its best, so the exquisite drawings by 
Helen Stretton reproduced from former is- 
sues are not at their best. There is an ex- 
cellent linen poster cover. ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND and THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, 
by Lewis Carroll. (10 x 7%, pp. 121-159. 
$1.50 each. Mansfield & Wessels.) Dressed 
in light gray, imprinted in bright playing 
eard design, these old favorites come boxed 
together for the kolidays. Each has a dozen 
expressive, full-page poster illustrations by 
Blanche McManus in red, green and black; 
the print is large and picturesque. 

CuHILyD LIFE IN COLONIAL Days, by Alice 
Morse Harle, with many illustrations from 
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photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top. $2.50. Macmillan.) A whole portrait 
gallery of ancestral children with their toys, 
dolls and primers grace the narrative and 
point the humorous descriptions of ceremo- 
nials and incidents. THE Book oF KNIGHT 
AND BARBARA; by David Starr Jordan, Ph.D. 
(Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. Appleton.) 
These stories, original and imitative, or trav- 
esties, were told by the President of Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University to his children. 
One student of the Department of Educa- 
tion took them down stenographically, and 
another, in the absence of Dr. Jordan, on the 
Bering Sea Commission, placed them in the 
hands of hundreds of little children. From 
the multitude of illustrations they drew, most 
of the very instructive cuts of the book are 
made. At the end of tke book are true sio- 
ries of birds and beasts told to a different 
audience. 

SANTA CLAUs’s PARTNER, by Thomas Nel- 
son Page, with seven artistically tinted illus- 
trations by W. Glackens. 12mo. $1.50. 
Scribners.) This is an entirely new story of 
the way in which a hard nature may be 
transformed by a little child, by a writer 
who can touch the tender Christmas chord; 
but the illustrations especially note- 
worthy. JAcK OF ALL TRADES, a book of 
nonsense verse, by J. J. Bell, with over 30 il- 
lustrations in color by Charles Robinson. 
(Small 4to, canvas, “pictorial cover. $1.25. 
John Lane.) 


are 


“T’d rather be a cyclist 
Than any other beast, 
For tho he slays he never stays 

Upon the slain to feast !” 
The illustrations in line and color have the 
synthetic abandon of the work of a small 
child; but, oh, so much knowledge! THE 
Surrors OF APRILLE: A Fairy Tale, by Nor- 
man Garstin, with twenty full-page bordered 
illustrations, and an especially charming 
cover design by Charles Robinson. (8vo, 
linen, gilt top. $1.50. John Lane.) PIER- 
“4ETTE Farry StToRIES, by Henry de Vere 
* Stackpole, over twenty illustrations 
and cover design by Charles Robinson. 
(Crown 8vo, linen, gilt top. $1.50. John 
Lane.) Happy the child whose books are 
published by this house and beautified by 
this illustrator! SLEEPY TIME STORIES, by 


with 
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‘Maud B. Booth (Mrs. Ballington Booth), with 


preface by Chauncey M. Depew. [Illustrated 
by Maud Humphrey. (8vo, gilt top, pp. 196. 
$1.50. Putnam.) The grace and simplicity 
of these stories of butterflies, birds and flow- 
ers will captivate the older reader also. A 
floral blossoming into children’s heads is the 
design of one of the pretty covers of the 
year. Ovursipre oF Tuines: A Sky Book. 
Verses by Alice Ward Bailey, pictures by 
Annita Lyman Rhine. (91% x 12%, pp. 61. 
$2.00. Dutton.) Single graceful stanzas are 
set in pictorial, ilustrative page-borders 
printed im low agreeable tints. A ScuLptor 
Caucut Nappine: A Book for the Children’s 
Hour, from designs by Jane H. Cook. (6% 
x 10, pp. 30, blue linen. $1.00. Dutton) 
These are silhouettes from wonderfully skill- 
ful and graceful paper cuttings, in white 
upon chocolate or chocolate upon white, il- 
lustrating single themes from Mother Goose. 

Rt. H. Russell publishes a number of animai 
picture-books, all interesting, and, of course, 
beautifully made. 

THE SQuARE BooK oF ANIMALS, by Wil- 
iiam Nicholson. (10% x 10%, pp. 14, boards, 
with cover design by Mr. Nicholson. $1.50.) 
Twelve domestic animals in strong wash of 
three harmonious browns show this artist’s 
power in another field than human charac. 
ter. The verses, by Arthur Waugh, are in- 
clined to philosophise and have classical and 
historical leadings. 
Frank Verbeek. (9% x 12, boards in colors, 
GO illustrations. $1.25.) THREE BEARs, by 
Frank Verbeek. (91% x 11%, boards in colors. 
$1.25.) Their adventures are with maple 
sugar. yeast cakes, etc. MoTHEer Dvuck’s 
CHILDREN, with verses by Arthur Waugh. 
(9 x 12. $1.50.) Some one signing “ Gugu” 
has made one hundred Caldicott designs to 
fit the dainty verses. IN THE DEEP WoO0DS, 
by A. B. Paine. Illustrated by rapid pen 
sketches by J. M. Condé. (7 x 9%, greeD 
upon green boards. $1.25.) Mr. Paine’s 
coon, possum, crow, etc., drop into poetry. 
The sketches, like the stories, are for all 
ages. LirtLE RED PEOPLE, by E. W. Dem- 
ing. (814 x 1114, pp. 56. $1.25. . Stokes.) This 
contains nine admirable fac-similes of water 
colors and short stories for children by some 
one who knows Indian life. 

The leading book from the point of view 
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of architecture is WESTMINSTER ABBEY. His- 
torically described by Henry John Feasey, 
Author of “ Ancient English Holy Week 
Ceremonial,” with an account of the Abbey 
Buildings by J. T. Micklethwaite, V.P.S.A., 
Architect to the Dean and Chapter, and an 
Appendix on the -Medieval Monuments by 
Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A., and 75 plates. 
Descriptive list of plates and index. Green 
linen cover, in box. (15 x 12. $30.00 net. 
Dutton, imported.) THr CATHEDRAL BUILD- 
ers: The Story of a Great Guild. By Leader 
Scott. About 80 full-page illustrations. 
(Royal 8vo. $6.00. -Scribners.) The plates 
and argument are intersting, but where 
documentary evidence is so lacking the story 
of a great guild or of the Comacine masters 
must be largely conjecture. THE RUINED 
ABBEYS OF SCOTLAND, by Howard Crosby 
Butler, A.M., Sometime Lecturer on Archi- 


‘tecture in Princeton University and Fellow 


of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Rome. Fully illustrated in pen and ink 
drawings. (Index square 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top. $3.50. Macmillan.) Much of. inter- 
estconcerning Scottish history and tradition 
is woven into the text, which covers a gen- 
eral survey of Scotch ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT 
CuurcHES. By Sarah Wilson. With nearly 
200 illustrations by Alexander Ansted. 
(12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 184, index. $2.00. 
Dutton.) The writer goes back even to the 
days of the Saxon missionaries, and. points 
out many instances in which portions of 
buildings reared in their times are still stand- 
ings FaMous Houses oF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND THEIR STORIES. With nearly 200 illus- 
trations. (1 vol., Svo, pp. 393. $7.50. Full 
morocco, net, $15.00; full crushed levant, 
het, $25.00. Putnam.) This volume contains 
descriptions of Cawdor Castle, and eleven 
astles of. England written by people who 
have unusual access to historical and other 
naterial—the one on Blenheim being by the 
Duke of Marlborough. All appeared original- 
ly in the Pall Mall Gazette. ROMANCE OF THE 
FEuDAL CASTLES, by Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ley. (With 40 photogravures and other il- 
lustrations. Large S8vo, gilt top, pp. 460. 
8.50. Putnam.) A few French chateaux 
with their traditions are the basis of this 
beautiful volume. More CoLontaL HomeE- 
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STEADS, AND THEIR STORIES, by Marion Har- 
land. (85 illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
in a box. $3.00. Three-fourths morocco. 
$6.50.) The success of “Some Colonial 
Homesteads”’ by the author called for an 
extension of the scope of her work in the 
present volume. The homesteads presented 
are near Johnstown, N. Y.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Princeton, Schenectady, Albany, Baltimore, 
Dover, Del., and Smyrna, Del. Historic 
TOWNS OF THE MIDDLE StTaTEs. Edited by 
Lyman P. Powell, D.D. With introduction 
by Dr. Albert Shaw. (With over 500 illus- 
trations, .pp. 439, index; 8vo, gilt top, box. 
$3.50; half calf, $5.50; three-quarters calf, 
$6.50; three-quarters morocco, $7.00; three- 
quarters levant, $8.50. Putnams.) Hight 
New York cities, two in Pennsylvania, with 
Wilmington and Princeton, are discussed by 
competent, generally resident autnors; Phil- 
adelphia, by Talcott Williams; Tarrytown, 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, ete. The Macmillan 
Company issued an enlarged and rewritten 
second edition of DEVELOPMENT AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, by Prof. 
Chas. H. Moore, of Cambridge. (Svo, cloth. 
$4.50 net.) 

Love LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN, by Myrtle 
Reed. (8vo, pp. 170, gilt top. $1.75. Put- 
nam.) A collection of a violinist’s letters to 
his lady during the year following his re- 
jection is charmingly put together with ru- 
bricated chapter-titles at top and side of 
page, in square lined borders and interesting 
cloth cover. It is a musical novel, and leads 
us to the novels of the year. The Holiday 
Edition of JANICE ‘MEREDITH, by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, is fully illustrated by Howard 
Pyle and his pupils, which means with fine 
artistic handling and full knowledge of the 
period. (Two volumes in box, pp. 536, $5.00; 
cheaper edition, $1.50; with miniature on 
cover. Dodd, Mead & Co.) The same ar- 
tist illustrales the Continental edition of 
HuGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. (Gilt tops, deckle edges, rich 
binding, two volumes in buff and blue box. 
$5.00. Century.) Besides the twelve orig- 
inal pictures by Howard Pyle, rare old prints 
and fac-similes, manuscripts and views of 
present Philadelphia conspire to make this 
book valuable to the collector. THr CHRON- 
ICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN, by Joel 
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Chandler Harris, embody the doings of a 
worthy rival of Uncle Remus. No one excels 
A. B. Frost as a delineator of such charac- 
ters; he contributes thirty-two illustrations. 
(12mo. $1.50. Secribners.) SARACINESCA, 
by F. Marion.Crawford, considered his best 
novel, is presented in a holiday edition con- 
taining twelve photogravures and numer- 
ous pen sketches by Orson Lowell from his 
brilliant sketches made in Italy especially 
from this work. ‘There is a wealth of head 
and tail pieces. Crown S8vo, sateen cloth, 
gilt tops, two volumes in a box. $5.00). A 
handy reprint of the captivating Holiday 
Edition of the MARBLE FAuUN is now pre- 
pared as a vade mecum for visitors to Rome. 
(Roman edition, two volumes, ecru linen in 
red cloth outer cover and ted cloth box, 
small but with clear type, 48 page pictures. 
$3.00.) 


The twelve full-page illustrations and 
eight head-and-tail pieces by Albert Herter, 
reproduced in photogravure, make memo- 
rable the new edition of THE GRANDIS- 
simMEs. It is in uniform style with “ Old 
Creole Days,” issued two years ago. (8vo. 
$6.00. A special limited edition on Japan 
paper, net, $12.00. Scribners.) A most amus-) 
ing record of brightest conversations caught 
on the rebound “with various American 
girls and one man” is MODERN DAUGH- 
TERS, by Alexander Black. It is illustrated 
by the author’s camera, which has an eye for 
a charming girl as catholic as his own. 


Tue Krine’s Mrrror, by Anthony Hope, 
said to be his best, has eight illustrations by 
Frank Merrill, again an illustrator of great 
power. CATTLE RANCH TO COLLEGE, by Rus- 
sell Doubleday, is illustrated by Seton 
Thompson (who drops his first name) and 
Janet McDonald. (Pp. 347, 8% x 534. $1.50. 
Doubleday & McClure.) 


More a guide book than a novel is THEIR 
SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY, by W. D. How- 
ells. Whether a book so enthusiastic over 
the charms of rococo ornament deserves to 

_be mentioned in an article with art books is 

a second question, answered positively by 
the eighty-one full page illustrations by W. 
T. Smedley, the head and and tail pieces. 
(8vo, pear cloth, silver title and wrappers. 
Harpers.) ; 
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Siras MARNER, by George Eliot, is beauti- 
fied by sixty of the finely quaint drawings by 
Reginald Birch. (Small 8vo, pp. 279. $2.00.) 
The cast of the first production of Freeman 
Wells’s play in New York is given in the new 
edition of the novel on which it was founded, 
THE Onty Way, a Tale of Two Cities, by 
Charles Dickens. It is illustrated with nu- 
merous scenes from the play as produeed. (4 
x 6; cover by William Nicholson; cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 25 cents.) TALES FROM Boc- 
cAccIoO are done anew into English by Jo- 
seph Jacobs exquisitely. Illustrated -by the 
pre-Raphaelite, Byam Shaw, with border 
decorations and cover design. Those are se- 
lected which are most beautiful and need not 
fall under the ban of the censor. Sq. 8vo, 
$2.50. Truslove, Comba & Co.) Several 
fourteenth and fifteenth century Harty 
ITALIAN LOVE SToRIEs, taken from the orig- 
inal by Una Taylor, are illustrated ‘with pho- 
togravure frontispiece and twelve full-page 
plates by Henry J. Ford (4to, gilt top. $5.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) The beautiful Ha- 
worth edition of JANE Eyre, by Charlotte 
Bronté, has ten page illustrations, including 
one after a water-color by Frederick Walker, 
A.R.A., of Rochester and Jane Eyre. The 
introduction is by Mrs. Humphry Ward, with 
annotations to the Gaskell “ Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté,”’ by Clement K. Shorter. (8% x 
51%, pp. 556. Uncut edges. Harpers.) Two Little 
classics, Rip VAN WINKLE and THE LEGEND 
oF SLEEPY HOLLOow, by Washington Irving, 
have a strong floral design cover by Margaret 
Armstrong, three page borders well balanced 
in color with the page, and fifteen full-page 
photogravures and numerous text cuts by 
that delightful artist, Frederick Simpson Co- 
burn. The cover lining is decorated with ale 
mugs, glasses and pipes. (8vo, 2 vols, $1.75 
each; per set, $3.50. Putnams.) The text of 
the play by Joseph Jefferson, Rip VAN 
WINELE, is republished with a new portrait 
of the actor and with drawings from scenes 
in the play by Richard Creifields, and five 
illustratiens from designs by Jefferson. (8v0, 
cloth. ($2.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) A MAUDE 
Apams AcTING EDITION of “Romeo and 
Juliet’ is embellished with special decora- 
tions and a cover design in green and gray. 
(5% x 8%; in cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
Russell.) A book of drawings of Julia Mar- 
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lowe as Barbara Frietchie, by C. Gilbert Al- 
lan (9% x 1234), is also issued by. Russell. 
To pass to poems, by the same publisher 
is THE Kina’s Lyrics; a collection of poems 
of the times of. Charles I, compiled by Fitz 
Roy Carrington. It is bound in brown and 
gold, and illustrated with reproductions of 
old prints. The spelling is happily modern, 
tho the type is old faced, and quaint capitals 
bestrew the pages. (4% x 6%. 75 cents.) A 
cover by Margaret Armstrong, deep red 
lining and twelve page illustrations by 
Charles H. and Marcia O. Woodbury add 
grace to the poet’s invention of the poetical 
picnic in THE TENT ON THE BEACH, by John 
G. Whittier. (7% x 5, pp. 110. $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) In “Illustrated 
English Poems,” edited by Ernest Rhys, 
each volume containing a_ historical intro- 
duction, ete., the following have appeared: 
Gray’s Elegy, Goidsmith’s Deserted Village, 
Shelley’s, Sensitive Plant, Cowper’s John 
Gilpin, and songs from the plays of. Shake- 
speare. (4to, cloth, gilt top, rough edges. 
12 full-page photogravures: $1.50 each. 
Dutton.) A new prose translation of THE 
HoMERIC Hymns, with essays, literary and 
mythological, has been made by Andrew 
Lang. It is illustrated by seven photo- 
gravures and seven half-tones after the an- 
tique, chosen with Mr. Lang’s unerring 
taste. (Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.00. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) The only complete library edi- 
tion of the LIFE AND WORKS OF ALFRED, 
LokD TENNyson, fully illustrated with por- 
traits, fac-similes, etc., includes estimates 
of his life and work by various famous men. 
(10 volumes, photogravure frontispiece in 
each, sold only in sets. 12mo, sateen, gilt 
tops. $20.00. Macmillan.) A handsome 
edition of LALLA Rooku, by Thomas Moore, 


contains one hundred beautiful illustrations, 


by Kenyon Cox, Blum, Merrill, Satterlee, 
etc. (8 x 5%, in box. $2.50. Boston: Dana 
Estes.) Two new editions appear from the 
Riverside Press. THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
Works oF Stk WALTER Scort, revised, cor- 
tected, and edited with notes and commen- 
taries by William J. Rolfe. (With 350 illus- 
trations. One vol., 8vo. $3.50.) The wood 
tngravings made about twenty years ago 
strove for the fineness of line of steel engrav- 
ing. This is a handsome, well-made book, con- 
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taining the best literary criticism. The new 
Household Edition of Tur Poetic anpD DrRa- 
MATIC WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
contains a- Biographical Sketch, numbered 
lines, Indexes to Titles and First Lines, a por- 
trait and 127 cuts. (1:vol., crown 8vo; $1.50; 
full gilt, $2.00.) This is, in some respects, an 
improvement on the original edition. The 
original series of cuts after Millais, Rossetti, 
La Farge, Vedder, etc., has been carefully 
repeated to secure clearness, and many new 
illustrations have been added. It has been 
a difficult task to put so great a mass of 
poems and illustrations in a form so com- 
pact and agreeable. PormMs or CABIN AND 
FIeELb. by Paul Laurence Dunbar, are well 
illustrated by the Hampton Camera Club. 
The page borders about single stanzas are 
by Alice C. Morse. The trumpet flower de- 
sign on the linen cover is one of the good 
ones of the season. Altogether, the book is 
satisfactory, and indicates a popularity not 
confined to his own race. (8vo. $1.50.) 

Books of Travel and Places may well begin 
where all roads lead. Rome, by Dr. Reinhold 
Schoener, condensed and edited by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Bell. (Demy 4to, 290 illustrations. 
$12.50. Scribners, importers.) The editor 
imparts some of the brightness of recent 
English and French writers upon the “ eter- 
nal city” to the solid pages of the German - 
author, and the result is a competent guide 
to travels at home, aided by the clever wash 
drawings from photographs by present-day 
Italian artists. The cover is designed in 
Roman tesseree, and the cover lining is the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

Pompen, Its Life and Art, by August Mau, 
German Archeological Institute in Rome. 
Translated by Francis W. Kelsey, ‘Univer- 
sity of Michigan. (200 illustrations; 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top. $6.00 net. Macmillan.) 
This is an entirely new work, the direct re- 
sult of many years of research. Ten full- 
page photogravures, numerous drawings, 
plans and restorations, and the quality of the 
half-tone engravings, make this a notable 
book on the art side. 

THE STONES OF PARIS, in History and Let- 
ters, by Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte 
M. Martin, with forty illustrations by Fulley- 
love, Delafontaine, and from photographs. 
(2 vols, 12mo, uncut pages, index. $4.00. 
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Scribners.) The wealth of romantic, historic 
and literary suggestion in the old buildings 
of Paris is used freely in these appreciative 
volumes. We wish the pages bore a mar- 
ginal index, as do those of Nooxks AND CoR- 
NERS IN OLD NEw York, by Charles Hem- 
street. Twenty-seven illustrations by Ernest 
C. Peixotto. (Sq. 12mo. $2.00. Scribiers.) 
This is a pocket history of the city recorded 
in its monuments, done in direct English. A 
poster of the old city is inlaid on the brick 
linen cover. COLORADO IN COLOR AND SONG 
is published by Frank S. Thayer, Denver. 
(1034 x 101%. $2.50 net.) Many of the land- 
scapes in color photography have the delicate 
color of Japanese hand-painted photographs. 
SKETCHES IN Eaypt, by Charles Dana Gib- 
son. (7% x 10, pp. 114. $3.00. Scarab de- 
sign on canvas cover. Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure.) The text treats hoary Egypt with 
the amusing irreverence of a prolonged pic- 
nic, Though Mr. Gibson is at his best in 
society sketches, this volume contains draw- 
ings that will be eagerly sought. PRESENT- 
Day EcyptT is treated more respectfully, 
though with a journalist’s touch, by Frederic 
Courtland Penfield, U. S. Diplomatic Agent 
and Consul-General to Egypt, 1893-97. (About 
400 pp., 8vo. $2.50. Century.) The illustra- 
tions are by Philippoteaux, Kelley, etc., and 
from photographs. <A very interesting one 
gives the probable appearance of the Nile on 
the completion of the dam at the first cata- 
ract in this day of post-steamers on the Nile. 
A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA, Charles Neu- 
feld, gives his experiences in twelve years’ 
captivity at Omdurman. (8vo, 400 pp., 36 
photographs taken by the author. $4.00. Put- 
nams.) THE UNCHANGING East is a bright 
book of travels in countries adjacent to the 
Mediterranean, by Robert Barr. (Neat poster 
cover, 80 excellent page illustrations. 2 vols, 
444 x 7, in box, $3.00. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co.) 

Longmans, Green & Co. - publish THE 
RIVER WAR, by Wurston Spencer Churchill, 
_ edited by Col. F. Rhodes, D.S.O. With 35 
maps and 60 illustrations from drawings by 
Lieut. Angus McNeil, also with piotograv- 
ur2 portraits of General Lord Kitchener, etc. 


(2 vols., medium Svo. $10.00.) Ir Oom — 


PAUL’s PEOPLE, Howard C. Hillegas gives a 
systematic exposition of the whole case of 
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the Boers. (12mo, pp. 308, 7 illustrations, 
trek cloth cover. $1.50. Appleton.) 

In SoutH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS, Mrs. 
Lionel Phillips gives recent experiences at 
Johannesburg. (37 full-page illustrations 
from photographs, 8vo. $2.50. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

THE Moorish Empire: A Historical Epi- 
tome, by Budgett Meakin. A most compre- 
hensive treatment, the first in English of the 
subject. (115 illustrations, chronological ta- 
ble. maps, index, 8vo. $5.00. Macmillan.) 
RAMBLES IN GREECE, by J. A. Mahaffy, is a 
scholarly and picturesque guide book to 
Greece. 514 x §, pp. 535, index, new edition, 
30 photogravures, Greek design on red linen 
cover, in box.) 

THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND, by William 
Elliott Griffis, D.D., gives his Sentimental 
Rambles in Eleven Provinces of the Nether- 
lands. (12mo, pp. 403, index. $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) HOLLAND AND 
THE ELOLLANDERS is brightly put, but full of 
exact information, by David Storer Meldrum. 
(Small Svo, profusely illustrated. $2.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Homes AND HAUNTS OF THE PILGRIM 
Fatners, by Alex. MacKennal, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the International Congregational 
Council of 1891, with a colored frontispiece, 
general view of Scrooby, and 93 illustrations 
from original drawings by Chas. Whymper. 
(Clear print, fine illustrations, 10 x 12, pp. 
200, imported by Lippincott.) ENeLisi 
HeEpGEROwS, by Clifton Johnson. (5% x 7%, 
pp. 347. $2.25. Macmillan.) In his preface 
Mr, Mabie speaks of the author’s intelligent 
camera. ‘The text shows equal observation. 
THE YANGTZE VALLEY AND BEYOND is an ac 
count of journeys in Central and Westem 
China, especially in the Province of Tz 
Chuan, and among the Maut-Zu of the Tst- 
Kuh-Shaw Mountains by that bright writer 
and accomplished traveler, Isabella Bird 
Bishop. (Maps, about 100 full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. 2 
yols., Svo, 422 and 410 pp., per set, $6.00. 
Putnams.) The same _ publishers issue 
QUAINT CORNERS OF ANCIENT EMPIRES, 
Southern India,‘ Burma and Manila, by 
Michael Myers Shoemaker. (47 full-page il 
lustrations, 8vo, pp. 212: $2.25.) An impor 
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THE HicHEest ANDES, by Edward A. Fitz- 
Gerald, F.R.G.S., including the ascent of 
Mount Aconcagua (23,000 feet, the loftiest 
mountain ever climbed). The thrilling ex- 
periences are well told, enlivened by humor, 
and the scientific value of his accurate and 
classified observation of rocks, plants, fossils, 
birds and reptiles is great. (Large 8vo, 40 
full-page illustrations, including 10 photo- 
gravures. $6.00. Scribners.) In the domain 
of the Legendary we find THE MADONNA IN 
LEGEND AND History, by Elizabeth C. Vin- 
cent (6% x 8%, pp. 104. $1.50. Thomas 
Whittaker), a sequel to the Bible pictures of 
the Virgin by the same author. There are 
ten page reproductions of great paintings. 

LEGENDS OF SWITZERLAND, by H. A. Guer- 
her, are for the first time collected in popu- 
lar form, (12mo, cloth. $1.50. Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

The great illustrated book upon education 
of the year is NEw METHODS IN EDUCATION, 
by J. Liberty Tadd. It advocates novel meth- 
ods in art, and was published simultaneously 
in this country and England. (8 x 10, pp. 
432, 350 illustrations. $3.00. Orange Judd 
Company.) A German edition is being pre- 
pared by the German Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, with a preface by Dr. Rein. Over half 
the delightful little series of THk BEACON 
BIOGRAPHIES (Small, Maynard & Co.) are 
now ready. These brief memoirs of emi- 
nent Americans edited by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, include Phillips Brooks, Aaron Burr, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Webster, etc. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons are issuing a New Century 
Library printed entirely on the thinnest In- 
dia paper. THE Pickwick PAPERS and VAn- 
Ity FarR have already appeared, and each 
book can easily be put in one’s pocket. This 
is an interesting innovation in the publica- 
tion of novels, and deserves popular favor. 

HAWAII AND ITs PEOPLE: The Land of Rain- 
bow and Palm, by Alexaniler S. Twombly (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston and 
Chicago), is a good history of the archipelago 
for young readers. The author, moreover, 
has succeeded so well that it will be enjoyed 
and utilized by those of older growth. He 
has been thorough and conscientious in his 
Preparations. Not alone did he visit the is- 
lands, but he also consulted all of the better 
known authorities upon the subject and 
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many special works of reference inaccessible 
to ordinary readers. In his selections he has 
been careful to pick out those which were 
characteristic and to reject the commonplace 
and non-essential. Thus he has drawn upon 
Hawaiian folk-lore, but only that which is 
peculiar to Hawaii, leaving untouched the 
larger amount which is held by Hawaiians 
and other Polynesians in common. The an- 
nals of the various monarchs both before and 
after the discovery by Captain Cook are 
given succinctly. The researches of ethnog- 
raphers have been examined and the latest 
and most satisfactory conclusions adopted in 
the treatment of that branch of the theme. 
He brings out clearly the recentness of the 
migration of the Hawaiians from islands 
south of the equator and of the movements 
of the sea rovers upon the Pacific in pre-his- 
toric times. Most writers who have treated 
the topic have yielded to the temptation of 
rmieasuring the Hawaiians by the high stand- 
ards of modern civilization, and as a result 
have wasted time and space in deploring or 
denouncing the weakness and immorality of 
the islanders. Mr. Twombly is free from this 
fault.. He hints rather than asserts a fact 
that ought to be patent to the student—name- 
ly, that the decline of the Hawaiian people is 
not due to the introduction of Christianity 
and civilization, as has been asserted by 
many narrow-minded critics, but is the log- 
ical outcome of the native character and had 
already begun even before Mamehameha 
started out upon his victorious career. The 
internecine wars of the archipelago were dec- 
imating the population through actual 
slaughter as well as by destroying the indus- 
tries and the food supply. On several occa- 
sions navigators found famine-stricken dis- 
tricts long before the first missionary had 
brought the light into that part of the world. 
No better book could be given to young peo- 
ple, and for those who have not the time to 
study the details of Hawaiian history it is in- 
valuable. The work is neatly printed and 
is embellished with some eighty excellent 
half-tone illustrations. 

THE WORLD’s BEST ORATIONS FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
David J. Brewer, Editor ; Edward A. Alten 
and William Schuyler, Associate Editors. (St. 
Louis: Ferd. P. Kaiser; New York: I. F. 


. 
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Taylor & Co. 10 Volumes. Vol. I. $3.50 the 
volume.) This is a magnificent work, the 
purpose of which is to include in ten superb 
volumes a careful selection from the best 
orations of all ages from ‘‘ Demosthenes to 
date.” The work is arranged alphabet- 
ically, so that it will be handy to use, 
and considering the editor’s equipment for 
such an undertaking it cannot fail to be im- 
mensely valuable. Indeed the initial volume 
shows that when the work shall be com- 
pleted it will be unique as an encyclopedia 
of oratory. The great speeches here pre- 
sented include Beecher’s address on raising 
the flag at Fort Sumter, Aiken’s defense 
of Mrs. Surrat, Judah P. Benjamin’s farewell 
to the Union, Ethan Allen’s Call to Arms and 
John Bell’s speech against extremists, North 
and South, besides many others dating from 
@schines down to President Arthur. We 
have not room to do justice to this admirable 
and valuable work. It should find its way 
into every public library and into every pri- 
vate one whose owner is able to buy it. In 
its field it will fill a place which has long 
been open for just such a book. 

Betty LEICESTER’s CHRISTMAS. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) Miss Jewett’s engaging style 
lifts this pretty story high above the common 
level of Christmas literature and gives it 
the distinction so satisfying to good taste. 
Nor have the publishers failed to appreciate 
the excellent text in their part of the work. 
Binding, paper, print and illustrations are 
of the best. .Young people between the ages 
of fifteen and ninety have a rare treat await- 
ing them between these delicately orna- 
mented white covers. They could scarcely 
be made a more appropriate, refined and 
beautiful Christmas gift. 

A brief review of the calendars places first 

‘An ALMANAC OF TWELVE Sports, by William 
Nicholson, with verses by Rudyard Kipling. 
The last year’s edition revived with changed 
dates. (Popular edition, lithographed in col- 
ors on stout cartridge paper. $1.25; on im- 
-peria] Japan vellum, bound in cloth, $3.50; 
édition de luxe printed from the original wood 
blocks, hand colored and signed, with a dupli- 
cate set in lithography, $25.00 net. R. H. 
Russell.) A small Kiprinc KALENDAR is 
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mounted upon a répoussé brass panel with 
Jungle-book design. ($3.00. Doubleday & 
McClure.) R. H. Russell publishes a long 
list of calendars: AN ANIMAL CALENDAR, by 
Frank Verbeek. (12 x 14. $1.50.) A Gotr 
CALENDAR, by Edward Penfield. (10 x 8, 
$1.00.) A REVOLUTIONAKY CALENDAR, by 
Ernest C. Peixotto. (9x12. $1.50.) A Pick- 
ANINNY CALENDAR, by BE. W. Kemble. (10x 
12%. $1.25.) REMINGTON CALENDARS, “ The 
Soldier,” ‘‘ The Indian,” ‘“‘ The Cowboy ” and 
“The Frontier.” (10 x 14. $1.00 each.) A Cv- 
PID CALENDAR, by J. Campbell Phillips. (15% 
x 22¥%,. $2.50.) A Maup ADAMS CALENDAR, 
six drawings and cover, by Ernest Haskell 
and C. Allan Gilbert. (11 x 17. $1.25.) A 
ZODIAC CALENDAR, by Chester Loomis. (9 x 
12. $1.25.) A WENZEL CALENDAR. (16 x 20. 
$2.50.) 

The calendars published by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. include several based on the art 
books already mentioned by Miss Heustis, 
Mrs. Rowan, Miss Humphreys, De Thulstrup 
and Deming, at $2.50 each, and photogravure 
calendars, beautifully printed in soft browns, 
six plates each, of famous Scripture and reli- 
gious art at the same price. The selections 
are excellent. The MANSFIELD CALENDAR, 
with pictures in character, a few quotations 
and good wishes, is in wood-cut line with 
heavy blacks. (Pp. 32, 12 x 9. 75 cents; 
édition de luxe, limited to 215, bound in leath- 
er, $5.00. D. Appleton & Co.) Dutton & Co. 
publish many calendars, including a OCnrys- 
ANTHEMUM CALENDAR, (9 x 14%. $1.50) anda 
LANDSEER CALENDAR (10 x 12. $2.50). 


THE Works oF EDGAR ALLAN Pog. Edited 
by John H. Ingram. (London: A. C. Black. 
IV vols.) A very handsome edition of Poe’s 
complete works, with a memoir by the editor, 
a portrait of Poe, and a picture of his house 
at Fordham. 





~ 


From the publishing house of Funk & 
Wagnalls has been issued the authorized reprint 
of the Expositors’ Bible. This reprint consists 
of 25 volumes and is the set complete, and is 
made by arrangement with A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, of this city, and Hodder & Stoughton, of 
London. The original edition in 49 volumes 
continues to be published by A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The President and the Trusts. 


THE tone of the President’s remarks about 
trusts in his message to Congress is dis- 
tinctly hostile to those organizations. From 
the beginning to the end of what he says on 
this subject there is no admission that what 
are still called trusts (altho the name can now 
be properly applied to only a few of the or- 
ganizations which he had in mind) are in any 
way beneficial to the people or are a natural 
outgrowth of industrial and economic condi- 
tions, unless we except his reference to the 
differing views of States “as to the proper 
way to discriminate between evil and in- 
jurious combinations, and those associations 
which are beneficial and necessary to the 
business prosperity of the country.” There- 
fore no aid or comfort can be derived from 
the message by those Democrats who desire 
to obscure the old silver issue in next year’s 
campaign -by a fierce onslaught upon trusts. 
The President urges that if the present na- 
tional law can be extended “ more certainly 
to control or check these monopolies or trusts, 
it should be done without delay.” Probably 
he did not wholly overlook the course of na- 
tional politics when he pointed out that a 
Republican President in 1889 urged Congress 
to consider the question of restraining such 
combinations by legislation; that this was 
followed by the enactment in 1890 (by the 
Republicans) of the existing Anti-Trust law; 
that there have been notable prosecutions 
der this law; and that the difficulties which 
tended to make the statute ineffective were 
set forth six years later by a Democratic 
President, who tirned to State legislation for 
telief. This may be one way of saying that 
the Republican party has been earnest and 
diligent in attempts to restrain combinations 
and has enacted the only Federal statute for 
the restraint of them, while a Democratic 
President has asserted that it may be impos- 
sible to reach the combinations by Federal 
legislation. We do not say, however, that 
President MeKinley’s design was to lay ob- 
stacles in the path of Democratic platform- 


makers. While this may be the effect of his 
remarks, it does not follow that such was his 
chief purpose in making them. 

The truth is, however, that what he says 
about trusts, like the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Addyston case, is ap- 
plicable to combinations of the past rather 
than to those of the present. This is true, 
also, of nearly everything that has recently 
been said on this subject by Mr. Bryan and 
other prominent Democrats. The combina- 
tion agreement of the six manufacturing 
companies to which the Addyston decision 
relates was clearly in violation of the Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust law of 1890, but combinations 
are not made now in that way. The old trust 
and the unlawful combination agreement 
have almost disappeared from the industrial 
world; in place of them we have the great 
corporations, legally chartered and regularly 
formed in all respects. 

The question is now one of corporations. 
We think it will be found that one -of these 
great organizations which does a legitimate 
business in the ordinary way is not more ob- 
noxious to the Federal law because it oper- 
ates ten factories in half a dozen States with 
a capital of $50,000,000, than another which 
has only one or two factories and a capital 
of $1,000,000. If neither one of them owns 
the entire productive machinery and plant of 
an industry, where will Federal or State law 
draw the line which makes certain corpora- 
tions unlawful? Ought the Government to 
impose a limit of size or output? Ought the 
State or the nation to permit a group of 


_ citizens to invest $1,000,000 in one or two 


factories, and to forbid another group to in- 
vest $50,000,000 in the purchase and opera- 
tion of ten or twenty factories conveniently 
situated in various parts of the country for 
procuring raw material and distributing fin- 
ished products? The abandonment of the 
old trust plan and the old combination agree- 
ments, which were obnoxious to the common 
law and have recently been under statutory 
ban, and the adoption of ordinary corporation 
methods, greatly change the conditions of the 
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problem. This fact should be perceived by 
all who are influential in making party plat- 
forms. 

We do not say that there are no evils ac- 
companying the formation and operations of 
the great industrial corporations or incorpo- 
rated combinations, but the remedy for such 
evils as exist is not a destruction of the large 
corporations or an indiscriminate attack upon 
all corporations, both the large and the small. 
We have the testimony of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the railroads as- 
sist the great corporations at the expense of 
the small ones by unjust and unlawful dis- 
crimination in freight charges. We might 
begin to apply remedies for’ trust evils by 
enforcing the Interstate Commerce law. The 
President of a Western road testified a few 
days ago that this law, so far as investiga- 
tions and corrections are concerned, is “a 
roaring farce.” If it is impossible to enforce 
fair play in railroad freight rates, the Gov- 
ernment may find it expedient to acquire and 
operate the roads. Certain industries in 
which combinations exert a controlling in- 
fluence are enabled by tariff duties to exact 
prices in this country higher than those 
which would be determined by domestic com- 
petition, and to sell abroad at prices lower 
than those which our own consumers are re- 
quired to pay. Another step in applying 
remedies for evils would be the reduction or 
the repeal of duties When they are so used. 
In these two ways something could be ac- 
complished in the interests of justice without 
shattering the corporations or injuriously re- 
stricting corporate development. 


Our Attitude to the Negro 
Problem. 

WE know that we take more interest in, 
and pay more attention to, the current 
phases of the negro question than most 
other journals, but we have good reason for 
it; and as we are often criticised for it by 
Southern white people, we are glad to ex- 

~ plain our position. 

We hold that it is the business of a jour- 
nal that aspires to direct public opinion as 
well as to record current events to observe 
the proportion of things; and this cannot be 
done without a clear idea of what are the 


important problems, or movements, on which 
the future welfare of our country depends, 
We will not try here to enumerate the scores 
of things of more or less importance that 
properly occupy public thought in the fields 
of politics, religion, education and social life; 
but without disparaging the importance of 
such other things as homes for the poor, 
sanitation and co-ordination of secondary 
and higher education, we may safely say 
that perhaps the three most vitally impor- 
tant questions, those on whose solution the 
welfare of the country most depends, are, 
the negro question, the attitude of the Cath- 
olic Church, and the government of our 
cities. Other questions quite as important, 
that of Socialism, for example, may arise in 
the not distant future, but at present we 
know of no questions more important than 
these. Those who are devotedly , working 
on these problems are putting their labor 
about the very roots of the public welfare. It 
is because we think we see the supreme in- 
portance of these questions that we are not 
weary in watching and helping the process 
of their solution. Those who think we say 
too much about the negro or about the Cath- 
olic Church, or about cities do not undet- 
stand their tremendous importance in the de- 
velopment of our history. 

We have received dozens of letters from 
white men in the South sharply criticising 
our position on the negro question. Some- 
times they ask if the editor of THE INDE 
PENDENT is a negro or a mulatto, just as we 
are sometimes asked if he is a Jesuit. We 
take either question as a compliment to the 
positiveness of our convictions. On the 
other hand, the negroes of the South, and 
all the white people who know the negroes 
best and are working for their education, 
cannot say enough in approval of our course. 
Again we accept.the compliment. It is not 
that we fail to recognize the intellectual 
superiority of the Southern whites over the 
negroes, but we hold, and must hold, that 
equality of rights and privileges for white 
and black is God’s only solution, is the law 
of justice and happiness; and the Southern 
white men, for the most part, by law and 
custom refuse that equality. So we cannot 
be with them. We stand with the white 


_teachers in the negro schools, hundreds of 
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them, who know the negroes more intimate- 
ly than those do who would keep them in 
subjection and exclude them from their fair 
rights of suffrage. We must say that mo- 
rality, intelligence, culture, have no color, 
that their rights are unaffected by capillary 
kinks or the pigment of the cuticle. There is 
a great principle involved, far older than 
the Declaration of Independence, and we 
must stand by it, no matter how much pride 
or prejudice opposes it. 


Yor we fear when we think what will be 


the result of a failure to do justly by our 
colored people. There are eight millions of 
them in the States where the problem is to 
be settled. In some States they are more 
than half the population. A third of a cen- 
tury ago they were all ignorant, just out of 
slavery. Now they are rapidly gaining edu- 
cation and property. Some are noble, am- 
bitious men; some are vicious and criminal. 
They know their rights, they must and 
should demand them. The higher they rise 
the louder they will speak; the -more they 
are crushed down the more they will resist. 
If their rights are not granted, with full 
equality to intelligence and thrift,. there 
will be conflict, it may well be much vio- 
lence, or even insurection. A desperate ear- 
nestness is required to guide ambitions 
aright, to hold resentment within bounds, 
and all the time to multiply and intensify 
the forces that make for education and prof- 
itable industry. And we mean among the 
white people quite as much as among those 
we call negroes, many. of whom are more 
white than black. There is a black terror 
impending right here among us, in our own 
country. What mean the _ disfranchise- 
ments; what mean the lynchings; what 
mean the indignant protests of the whole 
hegro press but that there is danger ahead, 
and danger’ that must become more and 
more serious till this criminal caste spirit is 
driven out ? It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the subject. Nothing else 
presents so critical a danger. If we love our 
country, if we love humanity, we must bend 
every energy to solve this question, and to 
give to those States where the danger lies all 
the possible advantages of education for the 
ignorant, and the lessons of justice and char- 
ity for the intelligent, and the development 
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of a public sentiment which will make law 
paramount over passion, which shall substi- 
tute courts for mobs, and which shall rejoice 
to see equal laws equally administered for 
the protection of all the people. Let others 
be blind and silent on this subject; we can- 
not be. 





Senor Lopez’s Plea. 


WHAT with articles by Senator Hoar, Sefior 
Agoncillo and this week Sefior Lopez, our 
readers may possibly think that we are over- 
doing the fairness which requires us to give 
full space to the arguments of those who dif- 
fer from us and from most of our wisest peo- 
ple in the matter of our duty to the Philip- 
pine Islands. : 

The article by Sefior Lopez is as strong a 
one as can be written, and does great credit 
to his ability, and it is especially interesting 
as embodying an appeal and protest not be- 
fore published, addressed last January by 
the Filipino representative in this country 
to President McKinley. What that letter 
asked was that the President should recog-’ 
nize the Aguinaldo government as the inde- 
pendent Republic of the Philippine Islands. 
Of course he could not do it. If that was im- 
practicable, as we believe it was, the whole 
fabric of Sefior Lopez’s article falls. It was 
not a republic, and it was then and still is a 
ridiculous idea that it could have made a re- 
sponsible, self-sustaining government. Al- 
low that Aguinaldo, who never could have 
returned from exile if we had not broken 
down Spanish power, was rightful ruler, 
and that when we left he could have 
held his own against Spain with its re- 
leased Cuban army, or, if that was beaten 
back, against the European nations ‘and 
Japan, who always have been ready to 
seize it, and there is force in the argu- 
ment against our Philippine policy; but 
this we cannot allow. Our course is not 
against humanity, or civilization, or liberty, 
as Sefior Lopez argues, but is in the direct 
line of these aims. ; 

But let one thing further be noted: Sefior 
Lopez “cheerfully admits that the United 
States administration is under moral and le- 
gal obligation to see that a stable govern- 
ment is established in the Philippines,” If 


: 
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that is so, how can it promise to give inde- 
pendence when it does not know whether 
such a stable government, protected against 
revolution within and assault without could 
be established in twenty or fifty years ? 
That means that we should protect Aguin- 
aldo against his being again conquered by 
the Spaniards, who would now be free to turn 
all their unexhausted military force to the 
recovery of their lost power and prestige. It 
means that we should tell England and Rus- 
sia and Germany and France, with their 
fleets just hovering about, and even in Ma- 
nila Bay, that they must not touch the new 
unfledged republic. Remember that if by 
treaty we had not taken the Philippines, and 
had not, like an honorable nation, paid a 
fair price to Spain for her rights, Spain 
would have been perfectly free, with her 
garrisons still in the islands, to strengthen 
them indefinitely and that she could have 
filled the bay with her vessels; and if her 
wounded pride did not compel her to do this, 
the lions and eagles of Europe would not 
have failed to seize the opportunity. 

Besides, who knows yet what we may do 
with the Philippines ? If ten or twenty or 
fifty years hence it shall appear that the 
people really want independence and can 
safely maintain it, who knows that we shall 
not willingly grant it? If Australia should 
ask independence of Great Britain, doubtless 
it would be allowed; and we would probably 
do as much by the Philippines. Only now, 
with local self-government granted, people 
are not likely to want absolute independ- 
ence. The smaller dependencies understand 
that they are happier and safer as part of 
a great imperial power, and we presume that 
the Philippines would no more want inde- 
pendence than California or Porto Rico 
does. The great historical movement of the 
world is toward integration, not disintegra- 
tion. Every new absorption gives generally 
more liberty, more peace and safety, larger 
fellowships and fewer artificiai barriers of 
language and tariff. We respect the ear- 
nestness of Sefior Lopez, and we aeeply sym- 
pathize with his noble aspirations for his 
country, but let him go back to Luzon and 
take his part in the regeneration and the gov- 
ernment of the island. He may be elected 
mayor, or appointed judge, and we have no 
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doubt that ten years of peace will give him 
all the liberty he will want. 





The Mazet Investigation. 


THE reason which moved the Mazet Com- 
mittee tc discontinue hastily its public ses- 
sions for the taking of testimony was one 
that directs attention to the origin of the in- 
vestigation, and the fact that the publica- 
tion of its disclosures concerning the govern- 


* ment of the city of New York was followed 


by a plurality of 55,000 at the polls in favor 
of Boss Croker and his candidates. This 
reason was Mr. Moss’s announcement to the 
Republican members of the committee that 
he was about to call Senator Platt to the 
witness stand. Mr. Mazet and his associates 
could not permit that, and therefore they 
made haste to end the proceedings, without 
giving notice to Mr. Moss, their counsel, 
who had ene hundred and fifty witnesses 
under subpoena for the closing days of the 
inquiry. 

It was really too late to call the Senator; 
he should have been examined after the first 
appearance of Croker before the commit- 
tee, or at least before the recent municipal 
election. But he had not sent the commit- 
tee to New York for his own discomfiture, 
and of course the majority members of it 
would not yield to the demand of the public 
and the repeated suggestion of their own 
counsel that he should be questioned. Be- 
cause the committee was appointed and the 
investigation made to punish somebody for 
causing the defeat of certain bills in the 
State Legislature, and because the commit- 
tee was believed to be controlled by Senator 
Platt, its work did not even at the begin- 
ning enjoy the confidence and support of 
many who had promoted the Lexow investi- 
gation. One of these was Dr. Parkhurst, 
who did not permit his society to assist the 
committee, altho one of the society’s officers 
became the committee’s counsel. Owing to 
the zeal of Mr. Moss, the investigation soon 
touched the borderland between the domain 
of the city boss and that of the State legis- 
lative boss, and presently even invaded the 
State boss’s province. Then was the time 
for an examination of Senator Platt. The 
committee’s refusal to call him, after 
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Croker’s challenge and the testimony show- 
ing the resemblance of the State boss’s meth- 
ods to those of the city boss, discredited the 
entire investigation in the public mind. This 
was unfortunate and not wholly deserved, 
for the inquiry had really been a searching 
and successful one with respect to Croker’s 
rule, and the facts brought out were of great 
importance., But a considerable number of 
the intelligent voters of New York were not 
inclined to punish one boss for the benefit of 
another, and as they had come to think that 
a boss controlling the Legislature of this 
great State was not less dangerous than the 
municipal boss, Croker was triumphant at 
the polls. The lesson is that the govern- 
ment of New York cannot be drawn out of 
the clutches of one boss by, the attacks of 
another who is equally obnoxious to honest 
and intelligent citizens, who has made 
“deals ” with the city boss in the past, and 
who virtually delivered the great city into 
his dirty hands by preventing the election 
of Seth Low to the office of mayor. The Re- 
publicans of the State must repudiate Platt 
and all his works before a successful attack 
can be made under their direction upon the 
strongly intrenched boss government of 
the great city. 





The Feminization of the 
Harvard Professors. 


A NEW and unsuspected danger assails the 
virility of the teaching of Harvard College; at 
least so the world is told by Professor Wen- 
dell. He sees the danger which comes from 
the establishment of Radcliffe College, and 
he discovers in it the prophecy of a complete 
system of co-education, instead of a barrier 
to it, as it had seemed to the rest of the 
world to be. What he most fears is the 
enfeebling of the intellectual powers and the 
diminution of the intellectual output of those 
instructors who give lectures and hear recita- 
tions in Radcliffe College. He sees the peril 
of a “slowly enfeebling infatuation,” of a 
Weakening of intellectual fiber, and he thinks 
there are already signs of a new mental dis- 
ease, which has been called a “ fatty degen- 
eration of the intellect,” and which, perhaps, 
May yet be studied under favorable condi- 


_the incorporated institutions. 
_hings of this fatty degeneration of the intel- 
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tions in Harvard Medical School and desig- 
nated as cerebro-spinal feminitis, 

This is a rather serious diagnosis, and Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s paper has aroused not a lit- 
tle discussion. We are told that in the Eng- - 
lish department one of the professors re- 
quired of his students essays on the subject, 
and considerable indignation was aroused 
when a Radcliffe class in English literature 
was told to make this the topic of their 
papers. One would like to know what are 
the observations which Professor Wendell 
has made, by what tests the degeneration is 
measured, what is the construction of the in- 
tellectometer employed, or what the looks of 
the feminizing bacillus that attacks the pro- 
fessorial brain. Prof. W. E. Byerly, a stern 
mathematician, ventures to make fun of this 
new specter; and if it is a matter to be set- 
tled by rough observation or @ priori reason- 
ing instead of nice psychological measure- 
ments, he makes bold to ask if such men as 
Professors Goodwin, Greenough, Paine, 
Goodale, Palmer, Royce, and a dozen others, 
who have for ten years been giving lectures 
in Radcliffe, including Professor Wendell 
himself, have been made intellectual degen- 
erates by the instruction they have given to 
women. As to Professor Wendell we have 
our doubts; in him the service seems to have 
produced a sort of thelyphobia, and we think 
he might properly be withdrawn from the 
scenes of immediate danger. 

What an absurd idea it is that women 
require a weaker kind of teaching than men. 
Wherever boys and girls, or men and women, 
are together in school or university it ts 
found that both are able to task all the best 
genius of the ablest instructor. It is preju- 
dice, pure prejudice, that keeps the sexes 
apart in the great fields of education. We 
do not expect old Harvard and Yale, or the 
New England which hangs on the grand- 
fathers, soon to venture within the outlying 
precincts of co-education. In the freer West 
nothing else but co-education is known in 
the State universities, and it is general -in 
If the begin- 


lect are discoverable in Harvard, where they 
have no real co-education, they ought to be 
approaching paresis at the Universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Chicago, where the 
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feminine has liberty to put in all her dead- 
liest work. 





WE do not wish to tell—we will not tell— 
the story of the horrible lynching of a prob- 
ably guilty negro last week in a Kentucky 
town, from which one can look, across the 
river into the State of Ohio. We are ashamed 
to tell it, for the love we have for our coun- 
try. We would not have the tale read in 
England or in Turkey. Do these regions be- 
long to our country, where the people are 
more cruel and barbarous than Kurds, than 
cannibals? Where else than in America can 
such an act of lawless barbarity be perpe- 
trated? Are these men, that do these things, 
and do they call themselves Christians, and 
go to churches, and hear of the laws of 
Moses and the love of Christ? How came 
they so lawless, so vengeful, that courts 
must be defied and fire is not hot enough to 
voice the passion? This execution at the 
stake was on the northern edge of Ken- 
tucky; shall the infection, worse than plague, 
now cross the river, and shall we have in our 
Northern States a pestilence of lynchings 
where we have had the quiet rule of law? 
For such crime begets crime. It was the 
story of negroes burned in Georgia that kin- 
dled the, fagots in Kentucky, and why not 
in Ohio or New York. Already we hear of 
cries, “‘ Lynch him! Lynch him!” when an 
offender is pursued and arrested. We fear; 
we know not to what this may grow. These 
lynchers were not masked; everybody in 
Maysville knows who they were, but they 
will not be punished. Where crime is not 
punished it will flourish, it will spread. 
Against this flood of danger let every good 
citizen life the voice of public sentiment—of 
a local sentiment everywhere that will 
stamp out every outbreak of violence that 
overthrows law. 





WE have never doubted that a certain 
amount of “ looting ’”’ of Catholic churches in 
the Philippines was done by our soldiers, and 
‘it was sufficiently proved by the investiga- 


tion conducted on the part of Donahoe’s Mag- 


azine that spoil from the churches was 
brought by soldiers to San Francisco, altho 
it was very remarkable that the list of the 
offending soldiers who had loot in their pos- 
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session did not contain the name of any 
member of the California regiments. Yet 
the offense was often by no means as bad 
as represented. Take, for example, the case 
of the church at Guadaloupe, southeast of 
Manila. There was a large building which 
had been used as headquarters by the Fili- 
pinos and as a factory for ammunition. It 
was captured by a California regiment, 


whose colonel and the bulk of whose officers, 


commissioned and non-commissioned, were 
Catholics, as well as the chaplain. They 
found it in a horribly filthy condition, look- 
ing, as a Catholic non-commissioned officer 
told us, as if it had been tenanted by hogs. 
There were ecclesiastical vestments and cast- 
off Filipino clothes thrown about and a num- 
ber of crucifixes and other objects in niches 
or elsewhere. The soldiers took them as 
mementos, till their chaplain coming in, re- 
buked them, gathered them together, pro- 
nounced a religious formula over them and 
then allowed them to be taken again by the 
soldiers. There was scarce anything else 
that could be done, as the soldiers on retir- 
ing were compelled to destroy the building 
that it might no longer be a harbor for the 
enemy. We do not get thisfrom a Protes- 
tant source, but from an eyewitness, a sol- 
dier born and raised a Catholic. Some of 
that plunder, we happen to know, was taken 
to San Francisco, and Catholic soldiers did 
their share, and in this case they were not 
particularly to blame. 





‘THE discussion of the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons is continued in the Episcopal 
Church in this country and in the Church of 
England, where the Bishop of Winchester 
has issued instructions to his clergy not to 
marry any divorced persons, whether the in- 
nocent or the guilty party, while the other 
party is living. This is the conclusion to 
which Bishop Potter tends, and which Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, defends. We hope it will 
not prevail in other communions. It is of the 
type of the Jewish “fencing. of the law,” 
which forbids innocent things to prevent 
wrong things from being done. Neither isitthe 
rule given by our Lord in the Gospel. His rule 
definitely allowed one exception. Those who 
defend it may claim that it is an improve 
ment upon the law of Christ, and that it is 
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evolved from his law by developing its doc- 
trine; but it is certainly not his law. But if 
those who take this position can develop the 
law on the one side by making it more strict 
and hold that therein they are making an 
improvement, certainly they cannot bring 
any theological objection against those who 
develop it on the other side, and who declare 
that there are other causes generally recog- 
nized by modern civilization which render 
marriage null and void; and which ought to 
be provided for in divorce legislation. The 
protection of the family requires that these 
causes should be as few as possible, but that 
such causes exist may well be held and was 
held by St. Paul, whom we should be very 
slow to accuse of having contradicted the 
spirit of our Lord’s teachings. 





SoME over-nice people who took umbrage 
at Governor Roosevelt’s defense of a “ stren- 
uous life’? now pretend to be offended at 
the way he takes his exercise in the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Albany. It simply horri- 
fies them. Why, he pays a man who is a 
skillful wrestler, and teaches the art, to come 
to the mansion once or twice a week and 
spend an hour with him in the practice of 
trips and locks. What there is about it that 
is not rather to the Governor’s credit than 
otherwise we fail to see. He lives in the 
light of publicity, and the reporters make the 
most of it, but it is a good and innocent sort 
of exercise, quite befitting a vigorous, mus- 
cular man; and don’t the critics wish they 
had the blood and youth to do it? A year 
or two year ago we published an article, 
written by a certain distinguished theological 
professor, who told how much physical ad- 
vantage he had received from putting him- 
self, during a summer vacation, under the 
care and instruction of a famous trainer of 
pugilists. He took the regulation diet and ex- 
ercise and sweatings and boxings, and he 
came out of the discipline quite a reformed 
man, physically, we mean, and mentally re- 
fitted for his teaching of Bible doctrines. 
Nobody saw any evilin that; and the innuen- 
does that Governor Roosevelt, by taking 
his exercise in fitting costume, something 
like that of a professional boxer, has done 
something unworthy of his dignity, is silly, 
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if not malicious, nonsense. We wish more 
of our public men would take their fun and 
exercise in some such way. Our Governor 
lives a pure, honest life with his family. He 
is a good example to the people, and not least 
in his way of exercise. 





Two of the three members of the State 
Board of Election Commissioners in Ken- 
tucky have taken a course which should com-. 
mend them to the people of the State for the 
remainder of their lives. They hold office 
under Goebel’s new election law, and they 
decided that the law did not empower them 
to go behind the returns which gave Goebel’s 
opponent, Taylor, a plurality of nearly 2,400 
Judge Pryor, the chairman, was a supporter 
of Goebel, but he was not moved by the 
clamor of his party. The third and dissenting 
member insisted that Democrats in Louisville 
had been prevented from voting by intimi- 
dation. There is something ridiculous in the 
assertion that Kentuckians were coerced or 
frightened at the polls by the presence of a 
few companies of militia in an armory, where 
they remained all day and to which they had 
been summcezed because there was fear of 
riots in the streets. The capital was quiet 
and peaceful during the sessions of the State 
Board, and the decision caused no excite- 
ment ‘or disorder. In view of the bitterness 
of the campaign, the result is highly credit- 
able to the people of Kentucky. 





....A very serious infraction is threat- 
ened in Germany of the liberty of university 
teaching. Dr. Arons, a public lecturer in 
the University of Berlin, had taken part in 
Socialistic agitations, and a law generally 
known as the Arons law was enacted pur- 
posely to meet his case. Under it the court 
of first instance, consisting of the philosoph- 
ical faculty of the University, refused to in- 
stitute disciplinary proceedings, whereupon 
the Minister of Education directed the court 
of second instance, presided over by his own 
under-secretary, to take action. This: court 
has recommended that he be deprived of the 
right to deliver lectures, which is likely to 
be done. It is a very serious thing for the 
Prussian Government, which means the Em- 
peror, to attempt to discipline the University, 
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whose freedom of teaching has been held its 
greatest glory. It may have grand results. 


....There is a lot of discussion in the 
Geographical Magazine as to the proper spell- 
ing of Porto Rico. We have not accepted the 
Spanish spelling Pucrto Rico, altho it was 
half a dozen years ago recommended by the 
commission that was appointed to recom- 
mend a uniform system of spelling for geo- 
graphical proper names. In this case we 
think the commission was wrong. At least 
the new events, and the determination of our 
people to spell the name as we pronounce 
it, has practically settled the matter aright. 
We cannot pronounce Puerto any more than 
we can pronounce Mijnchen for Munich. In 
the treaty with Spain it is spelled Porto Rico, 
and that is good enough authority for us. 


....Let it be understood that Mr. Roberts 
is not to be denied a seat in Congress because 
he is a Mormon, but solely because he is a 


persistent polygamist. Ex-Congressman King. 


was a Mormon, and no one questioned his 
right to his seat. In 1895 Mr. Roberts took 
the registration oath in which he swore it to 
be his intention to obey the law forbidding 
unlawful cohabitation, and since then he has 
had children by plural marriage. It is the 
business of the people to insist that he shall 
not sit in Congress, but. it is the business of 
the House of Representatives to interpret its 
own rules as to the way this shall be done. 
The method we care less for than the result. 


...-Comptroller Coler, of New York, ar- 
gues that the $30,000,000 required for two 
projected bridges across the East River can 
be expended more profitably in making a 
dozen tunnels under the river. The Mayor 
prefers the bridges and says that if railroad 
companies want tunnels they should make 
them. But all tunnels under the East River, 
as well as all bridges over it, should be 
owned and operated by the city. If any pro- 
jected tunnel has already. passed under the 
control of a private corporation, it should be 
the sole exception to a rule of municipal 
ownership. 

....George Washington died exactly one 
hundred years ago to-day. We can celebrate 
a birth with fervor but not a death. Yet it is 
highly fitting that services should be held to- 
day at Mount Vernon and in the city of 
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Washington with the assistance of President 
McKinley; as also at St. Paul’s Chapel in this 
city, where Washington attended service on 
the day of his inauguration. The services 
here are under the auspices of the Society of 
the Cincinnati and the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion. 

....It is a beautiful picture by which the 
Atlania Journal illustrates the defeat of the 
Hardwick Disfranchisement bill by vote of 
187 to 8. A typicdl Southern gentleman 
hands an old decrepit negro a ballot, and 
says to his ex-slave: 

“Tho I have the power I will not take from 
you your ballot. Trust the Southern whiteman 
as your friend. Work to build up Georgia, and 
all your rights, personal and political, will be 
safe.” 

That is a noble position. 


...-Probably the chief difficulty we have 
in controlling Cuba and the Philippines has 
come from the insolence of certain Ameri- 
cans who did not understand that colored 
people must be treated with the same con- 
sideration as white people. We are glad to 
see that three American saloon keepers in 
Havana have been sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment for refusing to serve colored cus- 
tomers, one of whom was a Cuban general. 


....The statement made by some who talk 
without -thinking that by his marriage to a 
Catholic Admiral Dewey has spoilt his chance 
ever to be President, is utter nonsense. It 
would help him more than it would hurt him. 


‘But he does’ not want the honor, simply be- 


cause he does not think himself properly 
trained for it; and he may be right. 

....-Dr. Eccles says there are but twenty- 
eight vivisectors in the United States, all 
connected with medical colleges. We do not 
deny that there is a place for vivisection, but 
it is not in the public schools. There it ought 
to be forbidden; but. it has been practiced, 
and those who do it are not among those 
twenty-eight. 

...- Socialism actually made some progress 
in Massachusetts in this off-year election. 
Not only did Haverhill re-elect a Socialist 
Mayor, but the important city of Brockton 
did the same. It is in labor unions that the 
canvass is carried on, and many of these 
unions are centers of Socialistic agitation. 
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An Ingot of Love. 
By Addison Ballard, D.D. 

THE demand for intellectual assent to a 
number of creed-propositions may be right 
in a certain way, but it necessarily means 
discussion and disagreement. Is not heart 
agreement what we want, and want in some 
way to express? And is not the bond of such 
union found in heart acceptance of some 
simple heart-creed as that of true contrition? 
Here are a hundred chilled steel balls. How 
can we make them into one? Puta cast iron 
band around them? But that does not make 
them ohne. I know of no way of doing it ex- 
cept to melt them. They then run together 
of themselves. 

Proud, unsubdued hearts stand stiffly and 
stoutly apart. How bring them into com- 
munion? Hoop them together by some eccle- 
siastical or symbolic band? They may be no 
nearer together than before. But let them 
all be melted in sweet contrition at the feet 
of the crucified Jesus and they flow instantly 
together into one blessed ingot of love. 

Is there any other way? Let some one 
who is wiser than I answer. 


New York City, 





Some Thoughts on Redemption. 
By Prof. A. Harnack, D.D. 


I. 

THE Christian religion revolves round two 
local points—Holiness and Forgiveness. Its 
simplest expression is naturally the confes- 
sion of Almighty God as the Father, but 
even this includes within it the obligation 
and the power to lead a holy life and the as- 
surance of forgiveness. 

Christianity is the religion of redemption 
because it is the religion of forgiveness. The 
petition, “‘ Forgive us our trespasses,’” an- 
Swers to the certain belief that God really 
forgives trespasses. In the forgiveness of 
sins the Christian recognizes redemption. It 
was not Luther who in his “Smaller Cate- 
chism ” first wrote, “ Wherever forgiveness 


of sins is, there also is life and’ blessedness.”. 
It was the Lord himself, who in-that Gospel 
of his in outline—the parable of the Prodigal 
Son—showed how the right of the son to his 
father’s house followed forgiveness. The 
newly-found son participates in all his father 
possesses; in forgiveness he has found re- 
demption. 

If, however, one looks upon the Christian- 
ity of to-day, it would appear as tho the be- 
lief in redemption had lost its certitude. 
There are thousands who hold to mono- 
theism and the ethics of Christianity who 
will hear nothing of redemption. To such the 
idea of it has no actuality; it is merely an 
historical conception, or, at best, a cause of 
passing emotion. To bring the idea of re- 
demption into connection with the person of 
Christ appears to them an _ impossibility. 
They think that they can satisfy themselves 
with a Christianity without redemption and 
without Christ. For the same reason they 
also set aside the Church’s conception of 
Christianity, in which redemption through 
Christ is the cardinal doctrine. There are 
various grounds for this attitude. Some say 
they do not feel any necessity for redemp- 
tion; others see in the doctrine something 
weak and feminine, at variance with serious, 
virile ethics; others, again, recognize indeed 
the necessity of redemption, but think that 
the teaching of the Church on this point is 
erroneous, and that a person who lived 
eighteen hundred years ago cannot possibly 
be a redeemer for to-day. They are all, how- 
ever, more or less moved by the conviction 
that our modern knowledge of the world, of 
man and of history does not permit us to re- 
tain the idea of redemption. Psychology has 
given us a new picture of‘ man; the investi- 
gations regarding the origin of morality have 
altered our notions of sin; historical science 
has given us an historical Jesus in place of 
the ecclesiastical Christ; critical philosophy 
has drawn with firm lines the boundaries of 
the possible and the real—what room is 
there, therefore, for the conceptions of re- 
demption and of a redeemer ? 
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In reality, while modern knowledge has 
rudely shaken the form of the doctrine in 
which earlier generations laid down their be- 
lief in redemption and in the Redeemer, the 
thing itse]f has not been shaken. ‘‘ Mankind 
is always progressing, but man remains al- 
ways the same,” says Goethe somewhere. 
This deliverance might seem pessimistic, but 
it has its noble side. Man does not remain 
the same only in that which is bad and low, 
but also in those higher necessities which 
soar above the world of the earthly. St. Au- 
gustine’s saying, ‘“‘ Thou, Lord, hast made us 
for Thyself, and our heart is not at rest un- 
til it finds peace in Thee,” will find a re- 
sponse in human hearts as long as mankind 
lives on this earth, nor will the message of 
redemption and of a Redeemer ever be lost. 
In what follows certain points of view are 
set forth, in which it is attempted concisely 
to justify the Christian belief in redemption. 
My object is rather to bring facts to remem- 
brance than to prove any particular position. 

I. 

Those who profess to find in themselves ‘no 
need for redemption either deceive them- 
selves, or they are thinking of only one par- 
ticular kind. The need is a universal one. I 
do not mean the common desire for the bet- 
tering of one’s own position, but rather that 
deeper feeling—the wish to be freed from the 
life which surrounds us, and to win a new 
and higher existence. We have only to open 
our eyes to see hundreds of redeemers offer- 
ing themselves and promising redemption to 
the eager multitudes who surround them. 
There are devilish redeemers like intoxica- 
tion and wild voluptuousness. Redemption is 
promised by art and science to their votaries. 
There are those who put their trust in writ- 
ers, poets and philosophers,- and announce 
that they have found through them the way 
of redemption. The world is full of prophets 
and messiahs—they are, of course, no longer 
called so. But that which they will not let 
die, that which they always reawaken, is a 
noble aspiring. Everywhere among men is 
the desire to soar above the stream of the 
commonplace; they will not remain forever 
submerged in it and lost; they yearn cease- 
lessly for deliverance from their servitude 
into a nobler form of life. 
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II. 


But this longing after redemption may 
be more definitely described. Wherever the 
Christian religion has come, wherever the 
faintest beam of it has been kindled, the idea 
gains possession of the soul that righteous- 
ness is the highest good and that guilt is the 
deepest evil. To be pure and to possess in- 
ward peace, that is the longing of longings. 
Only speak the right word to a man, search 
out the way to his soul, and you will find 
that this longing has not yet died out—to pos- 
sess good thoughts and a pure heart. It is 
not true that the majority of men are so sunk 
in the ordinary egoistical business of life as 
to have quite lost the feeling for that which 
is holy and pure, nor is it true that modern 
science has the power to extinguish this 
sense. If it be granted that ‘the scientific 
movement has with many induced a some- 
what lower view of the human inner life, 
yet it has not radically changed it. No mat- 
ter how our moral sensibilities may have 
been acquired, even tho it may be pointed out 
that we were once a higher order of beasts, 
even tho it may be established that there is 
no such thing as absolute freedom, yet still 
we perceive that our responsibility toward 
good and evil is a sort of natural law, and 
no science can take away from us for long 
the nobility of this responsibility. What 
tho we show the butterfly that at one time 
it could only crawl and not fly; that does not 
alter the fact that it is to-day no longer a 
caterpillar but a butterfly. Mankind has ex- 
perienced a somewhat similar metamor- 
phosis. When that mighty change began no 
one knows. Its origin lies beyond the range 
of history. But its results are gloriously in 
view in the time of the Hebrew prophets 
and of Socrates and Plato. Still more clear- 
ly was it manifested to the whole Helleno- 
Roman world by Jesus Christ and his dis- 
ciples. Regarded from the outside, history 
seems to bave altered little; it is still filled 
with war anuj bloodshed, with the conflict 
for worldly possessions. And yet there was 
something new. Coethe remarked it, and 
the penetrating eye o? the historian confirms 
the fact. The real thema of history for near- 
ly two thousand years has been the strug- 
gle between belief and untelief, the battle 
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for God and for redemption. Mankind is 
wrestling, aided by the powers of the moral 
and holy, to be freed from the service of 
transitory things. There are some modern 
writers of history who would persuade us 
that this is an illusion, and that the theme 
of the world’s history is still the struggle to 
possess that which is of the earth earthy. 
They are mistaken. If it were necessary 
there are thousands and thousands who 
would relinquish all their earthly . posses- 
sions, who for the sake of an ideal, even of 
an erroneous ideal, would part with life it- 
self. They know of a higher existence than 
that of sensual life and they struggle toward 
it. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. _ 





In our issue of November 16th 
was published an article on 
“The Mexico of To-day,” by 
Vice-President Mariscal. His references to 
Protestant missionaries were what might nat- 
urally be expected from one with little per- 
sonal knowledge and, on the whole, were more 
considerate than many would have made. He 
described the missionaries as “‘ sometimes de- 
voted, charitable men;” spoke of their educa- 
tion of poor people, and implied that their 
gains, Claiming as they do about 30,000 com- 
iunicants, are possibly not as genuine as 
some might hope; affirming that “ thoughtful 
Mexicans believe that they are deceived by 
people who seek them for the loaves and 
lishes.” We have received from the Rev. 
Iiubert W. Brown, of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion-in Mexico, a reply to these statements, 
which, unfortunately, is too long for us to 
give in full. He recognizes the - different 
standpoint of the Vice-President, and cred- 
its him with a desire to be fair, but holds that 
he is mistaken in his estimate of the charac- 
ter of the converts and the general influence 
of Protestantism. -Mr. Brown refers to the 
common slander in Mexico, based on the help 
given to the poor, especially some years since, 
that the converts are supported by the mis- 
sions. If this were true it would cost at 
least $2,500,000 annually for that alone, 
Which effectively disposes of the charge. 
lurthermore, the Mexican Protestant com- 
munities are advancing rapidly in self-sup- 
port. The Presbyterian churches now pay 


Mexican 
Protestants 


; 
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37 per cerit. of their pastors’ salaries, and next 
year will pay 40 per cent. Similar returns 
come from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
He also gives a number of instances of great 
personal sacrifices.on the part of converts, 
showing the genuineness of their conversion. 
The relative proportion of Protestants Mr. 
Brown recognizes as small, and yet he very 
legitimately criticises the statement which 
the Vice-President makes: “ Practically 
the country is as Catholic as it ever was,” 
and calls in as proof the subsequent para- 
graph, which indicates the wonderful change 
that has taken place even in the Catholic 
Church, very largely under the influence of 
these Protestant communities which are scat- 
tered abroad throughout the land and exer- 
cise a powerful influence on public opinion 
through the pulpit, press and the schools. If 
the Vice-President wishes to understand fully 
the true character of Mexican Protestantism 
Mr. Brown invites him to attend the next 
Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League joint convention, to meet in 
Mexico City in July, 1900, and judge whether 
these men are not true patriots of whom any 
Mexican. lover of his country may be proud. 





The Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society of the Disci- 
ples celebrates next year its 
silver jubilee, and a special effort is to be 
made to increase its income and effective- 
ness. Last year was by far the best in its 
annals, but the Executive Committee have — 
already planned to make the present year’s 
work much larger. Four new missionaries to 
Cuba, Lowell .C. McPherson and wife and 
Melville. Menges and wife, have already en- 
tered upon their work in Havana with splen- 
did prospects. They will endeavor to estab- 
lish an English-speaking church as soon as 
possible, and will plant mission stations in 
other parts of the city. The-society has re- 
ceived a special gift of $5,000 to start a mis- 
sion in the Hawaiian Islands, and plans are 
being made to enter upon this work very 
soon. It will be a work directed particularly 
toward the evangelization of the Chinese and 
Japanese, and will have the co-operation and 
vital sympathy of the Church of the Disci- 
ples already established in Honolulu. It has 


‘A Jubilee 
Enlargement 
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also been decided to enter the Philippines, 
and four missionaries. are under appointment 
to go to Manila. Among these is-the Rev. 
Herman P. Williams, who spent almost one 
year there as chaplain of an Iowa regiment. 
He has seen the people and knows quite well 
their needs, and how to reach them to advan- 
tage. Besides this, the work in Africa, China 
and Japan will be enlarged and strengthened. 
The Rev. F. M. Rains, financial secretary, will 
make a visit to China, Japan, the Philippines 
and the Hawaiian Islands. The Rev. A. Mc- 
Lean, corresponding secretary, made a few 
years ago a similar visit and the personal 
knowledge gained of the difficulties confront- 
ing the workers and the actual conditions of 
the stations has been found to be of incalcu- 
lable value to those who are directing the 
work. Especially is it thought advisable for 
one of the secretaries to visit the Philippines 
before planting mission stations in that new 
field. 





In our issue of November 
380th we told of the “ Na- 
tive Uprising” in South 
Africa, which had caused some unnecessary 
apprehension among the white people. We 
mentioned that a native African Church had 
been organized and that a leading Wesleyan 
colored preacher by the name of Dwane had 
been consecrated as vicar-bishop by Bishop 
Turner, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this country. We now learn from 
the Atlanta Voice of Missions, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, that Bishop 
Dwane, with twenty of his ministers, has se- 
ceded from the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The reasons given are that he found 
that his right to ordain ministers was not al- 
lowed by the State authorities, who would 
not recognize marriages performed by them, 
the reason being that Bishop Turner’s right 
to consecrate Vicar-Bishop Dwane had been 
denied by Bishop Gaines, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country. 
Further than that, certain promises of money 
in aid made by Bishop Turner had not been 
fulfilled. Bishop Turner says in response 
that it is impossible to fulfill his promises un- 
til they have been approved by the General 
Conference. It is supposed that Dwane’s 
reason for his secession is that he seeks re- 
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ordination from the Bishop of Cape Town 
and authority to establish what is to be 
called the Ethiopian Episcopal Church, work- 
ing under the supervision of the Archbishop 
of South Africa, but maintaining throughout 
all its system purely native men and native 
organization with its own rules and discipline, 
and not to be interfered with at all by the 
European brethren. They will then be able 
to perform all civil and religious ceremonies 
without hindrance. 





The National Convention 
of Evangelical Free 
Churches in England is 
not content with expressions of fellowship 
and Christian unity, but apparently believes 
that such unity is to be brought about 
through united action, and that without such 
united action unity itself will not be attained. 
Accordingly its executive committee have de- 
cided unanimously to promote a simulta- 
neous mission throughout the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. In perfecting the details of 
this it was found that London presented cer- 
tain special characteristics which made it de- 
sirable to carry out the mission there before 
that for the rest of England and Wales was 
begun. The complete plan of campaign as at 
present arranged is that in the second week 
of January, 1901, vast united devotional 
meetings shall be held in the principal dis- 
tricts of London, the large buildings, such as 
the City Temple, Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
and others being utilized. The following 
week simultaneous united prayer will be of- 
fered daily in every metropolitan chapel in 
which an eight-day mission is to be held the 
following week. During the fifteen days re- 
quired for this preparatory work and the 
mission itself, all.the Baptist, Congregation- 
alist, Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
of London will be invited in the name of 
Christ and for the salvation of men’ to put 
aside their denominational engagements of 
every kind, and for once, and it is said for 
the first time in the history of Christendom, to 
unite together for a mission to London. This 
does not mean that a special mission shall be 
carried on in each particular church. Where 
there are large and powerful churches each 
one may hold a mission, but where there are 
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weaker ones it is suggested that two or three 
may unite. The plan evidently is one of the 
largest and will well require the energies of 
the different denominations during the com- 
ing year for its perfection. It is believed 
that thus ministers and laymen will be 
brought into actual touch with each other as 
in no other way, and while such an attempt 
is greater than any that has hitherto been 
made the Free Churches believe themselves 
quite strong enough and united enough to 
undertake it. The Methodist Times, of Lon- 
don, commenting upon it, presses very hard 
for the full indorsement of the plan, urging 
that all ordinary services, anniversaries of 
every kind, and everything else, be antici- 
pated or postponed in London for that week 
in January and everywhere else throughout 
England and Wales for the following Febru- 
ary. It is a magnificent scheme and should 
be magnificently carried out. 





ConvERtTs to Catholicism of any prom- 
inence are expected to publish to the world 
their account of why they left their former 
church, and this is what Dr. De Costa has 
done at length. It is his old say, that he 
has found Protestantism a failure, that it 
supplies no authority for faith, that it is over- 
turning the foundations of: faith, and that 


authority is to be found only in the Catholic 


Church. His defense is the same as is given 
by most converts to Catholicism—they want 
authority. If a soul require that, it can get 
it best in the Catholic Church, which supplies 
authority freely and abundantly. The Catho- 
lic apologists are right in finding here the 
basal difference between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. Protestants are essentially 
rationalists, because they depend, in the last 
instance, on some reason for their faith that 
must satisfy their intelligence, something be- 
yond the authority of other human beings, 
whether individuals -or combined in a 
church; while Catholics rest everything in 
what the Church has decided to be true. 
Catholics yield their individual reason to the 
pronouncements of their Church; Protestants 
do not. Dr. De Costa’s statement we find 
accompanied by a brief sketch of his life, in 
which is included his service as chaplain of 
the Highteenth Massachusetts Regiment in 
the Civil War, but it is not stated that he 
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held the post of chaplain but a few months, 
nor is the reason given why he retired. 

....-The latest report about the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church is that Dr. Geo. . 
T. Purves, of Princeton, is to be called to 
the pastorate. Mr. Morgan, of London, let 
it be definitely understood that he would ac- 
cept no call that was not unanimous. North- 
field methods are not considered to be well 
adapted to Fifth Avenue, and as such a call 
was impracticable attention has been turned 
again to the popular Princeton preacher. He 
would probably have been selected at the 
beginning. but for the fact that he is slight of 
stature, and thus presumably of not enough 
physical strength to stand the strain of the 
position. He has, however, it is stated, im- 
proved much of late, and may consider a 
eall. New York will welcome him as heart- 
ily as Princeton will miss him. Securing Dr. 
Van Dyke the university town ought not to 
grudge the metropolis Dr. Purves. 

....It was a bold, if not rash, thing for 
the Episcopal clergymen of Boston and vicin- 
ity to invite President Eliot, a Unitarian, to 
talk to them about their ways and forms. 
Courteous as he was, he did not mince ‘his 
words. He attacked the repetitions of their 
liturgy, declaring that repetition involves 
mental frugality. He regarded the expression 
in the baptismal service, that “‘ men are con- 
ceived and born in sin” as nothing short of 
blasphemy, and in the marriage service, “‘ the 
time of man’s innocency” assumes as true 
what never was; and in the service for the 
ordination of priests the clause which gives 
the priest the power to absolve sins seemed 
to him absurd. What sort of a discussion 
followed the reports do not tell. 

....The New York Sabbath Committee is 
undertaking a hard fight in its endeavor to 
secure the enforcement of the law forbid- 
ding Sunday dramatic performances in the- 
aters. One New York theater has been an 
especially flagrant offender, and last week 
one of its proprietors was arrested. A war- 
rant was also out for another, State Sena- 
tor Timothy D. Sullivan, well known as 
“Dry Dollar Sullivan,” a barkeeper and lo- 
cal politician. He, however, avoided arrest 
by going to Hot Springs, Ark. The law is 
very clear, and the society should have the 
full support of the community, 





FINANCIAL. 


An Elastic National Currency. 


THE most interesting passages in Secretary 
Gage’s annual report are those in which he 
speaks of the need of elasticity in the cur- 
rency, and of legislation to affirm the gold 
standard. The annual statistics, with which 
the public was already familiar—those show- 
ing the receipts, the great cash balance, the 
unprecedented gold holdings of the Treasury, 
and the great excess of exports over imports 
—prove, as he says, that the Government has 
never been in a position more favorable for 
legislation designed to improve the currency 
and the banking laws. Legislation is ear- 
nestly desired, first, with respect to the 
money standard, and, second, for “a better 
adaptation of our currency system to the re- 
quirements of expanding trade and indus- 
try.” The Republicans in both the Senate 
and the House have prepared bills for a 
clear affirmation of the gold standard, with 
provisions which will enable and require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to preserve and 
protect that standard at all times. We may 
assume that with respect to the first of the 
Secretary’s two subjects of needed legisla- 
tion, Congress will speedily act in accord- 
ance with the earnest and forcible recom- 
mendations of the President and himself, for 
the Senate and the House will doubtless 
agree as to the chief provisions of the two 
pending bills concerning the standard and 
the banks’ circulating notes, altho the Sen- 
ate’s scheme for refunding $849,000,000 of 
outstanding bonds, by a new issue with in- 
terest at 2 per cent. for thirty years, may be 
defeated. 

There remains for consideration some plan 
for making the volume of currency elastic, 
some scheme of new legislation under the 
provisions of which the note currency may 
and will expand when expansion is needed— 
especially in the season when the crops are 
“ moved ”—and will contract automatically 
when the extraordinary demand ceases. The 
House Caucus Committee, in framing its 
bill, left this branch of the currency question 
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“International Bank- 


to be considered by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, soon to be appointed. 
The Caucus Committee’s bill, now pending, 
will, it is estimated, increase the bank note 
circulation (now about $239,000,000) by about 
$24,000,000, on account of the provision al- 
lowing banks to issue notes up to the par 
value of their deposited bonds, and the pro- 
posed shifting of tax from circulation to capi- 
tal would promote additional increase, but 
the bill goes no further in the direction of en- 
larging the volume, and these provisions 
would not impart the quality of elasticity. 
The authors of the Senate bill’s refunding 
scheme think that on the basis of the pro- 
posed long-term two-per-cent. bonds the vol- 
ume of the bank circulation would be great- 
ly enlarged. It is reported to be Senator 
Aldrich’s opinion that the increase would be 
from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. This is a 
guess, however, and it is probable that the 
refunding plan will be rejected by the 
House. Sooner or later Congress must ear- 
nestly consider plans to make the national 
currency flexible by enabling banks to trans- 
form temporarily a part of their commercial 
credit currency into circulating notes to 
meet the demand, in certain months of the 
year, which this credit currency in the form 
of checks and drafts cannot satisfy. The 
Secretary, a practical banker, contributes to 
the literature of the question an admirably 
clear and instructive description of the evo- 
lution and functions of banks, with examples 
of the injurious effect of the restrictions 
which now prevent that flexibility which is 
so much to be desired. 





....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week : 


BANKS. 


Manhattan Co 
Commerce...... ... Merchants’ 


Corn Exchange ......3754% 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


Bankers’,............- o80 


Title Guarantee and 


Colonial 





Trust Co. of America. ..200 
United States. .........1650 


ing and Trust 





INSURANCE. 


The Anti-Rebate Compact. 


THE three following letters from _ presi- 
dents of life insurance companies on the 
Anti-Rebate Compact, which is just now ex- 
citing considerable comment in the insurance 
world, cannot fail to interest. 


I. 
John M. Pattison, 


PRESIDENT OF THE Union CENTRAL LiFe InsuRANCE Co. 

You ask me to give briefly my views upon 
the general subject of “ The Anti-Rebate 
Compact.”’ 

The compact was entered into some few 
years ago to obtain a “‘ solemn pledge” prin- 
cipally from one or two large companies, and 
possibly two or three smaller ones, that they 
would not in the future permit rebating on 
the part of their respective agents. To ac- 
complish this object, twenty-five other com- 
panies, making thirty in all, joined in the 
pledge. It was believed then, and it is be- 
lieved now, that any-and every company 
could prevent rebating on the part of its 
own agents if it desired so to do. The agree- 
ment failed fully to accomplish the object 
intended, simply because a few of the com- 
panies have not kept their pledge. Hence, 
some of the companies have tried to with- 
draw or have given notice that they have 
withdrawn, because they were disappointed 
in the failure of the few to keep the pledge; 
some because they claimed the compact is no 
longer binding, or because they contemplate 
other ways of their own; and some are ac- 
cused of trying to withdraw in order to do 
or permit to be done what they had pledged 
themselves not.to do. 

The ostensible object of the Anti-Rebate 
Pledge, as set forth in the preamble, was as 
follows: 

“ Whereas, The rebate of insurance premiums 
has become an admitted evil of such magnitude 
that the legislatures of twenty-one States have 


enacted laws forbidding rebates and providing 
penalties for violations of such laws; and 

“ Whereas, Life insurance companies have 
placed themselves on record without exception 
as believing that the discontinuance of rebating, 
whether prohibited- by law or not, would be 


equally for the best interests of the insured, the 
agent and the company.” 


The real object was to secure the pledges 
of the few companies that were open vio- 
lators of the law, and to secure assurance 


‘that the officers and managers of these com- 


panies with the methods adopted, would 
stop it altogether. This object was not ac- 
complished, because these few companies 
acted in bad faith. 

The conditions set forth in the preamble 
are approximately the same now as then; 
therefore, if an Anti-Rebate Compact was 
necessary or expedient then, it is equally so 
now; and if these few companies persist in 
doing the business in utter disregard of law 
and honorable business methods the ques- 
tion arises whether or not the Anti-Rebate 
Compact is not more necessary now than it 
was then, and if these few companies con- 
tinue to violate their solemn pledges, should 
not the Anti-Rebate Compact be not only 
kept alive, but modified, in order that more 
stringent measures may be used to compel 
these few companies to do their business 
lawfully, justly and honorably, or steps may 
be taken to have them prohibited from doing 
business in all States which have laws pro- 
hibiting insurance companies from discrimi- 
nating against a majority of its citizens in 
the interest of a favored minority. 

What is known as rebating in life insur- 
ance is not only unlawful by statute in 
twenty-one States, but it is unlawful by 
the laws relating to trust funds of all the 
States. 

Life insurance, while it is a great business 
and must be carried on by the highest and 
best of business methods, is not to be classed 
with ordinary kinds of business. The man- 
ner of conducting it is entirely different from 
that of any ordinary mercantile or commer- 
cial business. 

A life insurancé company is chartered by 
the State. It is not organized nor carried 
on for the emoluments of its officers and 
managers. It is organized to give,its mem- 
bers, the policyholders, life insurance at 
actual cost (I do not refer to the few com- 
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panies doing business on the stock plan). 
This is done by charging to all policies of 
the same age and same amount of insurance, 
the same price; and as this price is always 
made larger than what is believed to be the 
actual cost, in order to make it beyond any 
possible contingency absolutely safe, there 
is a margin left which is held by the direc- 
tors for the policyholders, and returned to 
them at the end of each year, or at stated 
periods. These profits are known as divi- 
dends. These directors, officers and mana- 
gers must and do, by their by-laws, rules 
and regulations of the respective com- 
panies, charge each policyholder, whether 
rich or poor, at the same age, for the same 
amount of insurance, the same price, and 
must likewise give to each policyholder his 
exact share of the profits earned, or the mar- 
gins saved. 

So it can readily be understood by any in- 
telligent person that no officer or director, or 
their representative, the agent, can sell a 
policy of life insurance to one man at a less 
or a greater price than they charge to all. 
Neither. can an officer or director give a 
greater or less dividend to one policyholder 
than he gives to every other policyholder of 
the same class, and the officer or director 


who violates his oath and his duty as a, 


trustee by making a discount in securing a 
new policyholder is no less guilty than he 
would be by discounting against him after 
he is a policyholder, in failing to give him 
his true share of the profits earned. The 
fact is the officer or director who will di- 
rectly or indirectly do the one illegal and 
wrongful act, because of the so-called busi- 
ness reason, will possibly not hesitate to do 
the other if equal temptation is offered. 

Few people realize that if an officer or 
agent delivers a policy contrary to the rules 
of the company, and the laws of all the 
States, such a contract is illegal and if not 
absolutely void is certainly voidable. 

It may be seriously considered at a very 
early date whether the public should not be 
warned, through THE INDEPENDENT and other 
journals, against these few companies that 
are now doing their business dishonorably 
and illegally. However, the people are grad- 
ually becoming informed upon the subject, 
and when they are, they will necessarily 
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lose confidence in the management of such 
companies. The companies themselves are 
already suffering from the demoralization; 
so much so that in order to obtain what they 
and others consider their share of the new 
business, they are obliged to obtain it at an 
increased expense, and the profits or divi- 
dends have become so small that even the 
“estimates ” are being dispensed with. 

Life insurance, with its more than a billion 
of trust funds, and its more than two mil- 
lions of policyholders, is too great a trust to 
be trified with. The guardian of ten chil- 
dren, heirs of the same estate, must treat 
each and all alike. How much greater is 
the trust, the responsibility, and the duty on 
him who has in his keeping the interests of 
a hundred thousand wards—policyholders ? 
So long as there are a few companies, or 
even one company, doing business wrong- 
fully, improperly and illegally, it seems to 
me it is the duty of all other companies to 
continue the Anti-Rebate Compact or form 
some other agreement that will be more ef- 
fective. 


CincinnaTI, On1I0. 


II. 
E. W. Scott, 


PRESIDENT OF THE PROVIDENT SAvINGS LiFe ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, ; 


Regarding my views on the general subject 
of rebating, I beg to state that a few days 
after the adoption of a resolution, covering 
this question, by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, at its annual convention, 
held in the city of Buffalo, in July last, I was 
requested to give my views upon the subject 
matter under consideration. My statement, 
then published, was among the earliest, if 
not the earliest expressiou of opinion, which 
followed the action of the convention. As 
the question is further discussed I am more 
firmly convinced of the strength of my posi- 
tion, which was taken at that time, both in 
the interests of the policyholder and the 
agent. I stated: 

“Tam in accord with the general purposes 
of the resolution, and will be pleased to aid in 
accomplishing the result desired by the life un- 
derwriters. Their timely action in taking the 
initiative in this most important question indi- 
cates earnest effort on the part of the agents 
who make life insurance a profession to bring 
about a better condition of affairs, covering the 


subject matter of the resolution, and their frank 
invitation for life insurance companies to C0- 
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operate in this work is a most commendable one, 
and I earnestly hope that the companies 
will quickly avail themselves of the opporianity 
thus afforded in correcting. whatever evil may 
exist. I have already expressed an opinion upon 
this subject, and stated that mere discussion 
will count for little if the managers of life insur- 
ance companies do not unite in making practi- 
cal effort to minimize the evil complained of, 
which is chiefly founded upon the excessive rate 
of commissions paid by some companies, and so 
long as this exists there will be more or less of 
rebating. While I am under the impression that 
the question of rebating is considerably exag- 
gerated, I feel confident that whatever evil ex- 
ists in this direction can be remedied by the co- 
operation of companies and agents. 

“Referring to the effect of the resolution, I 
desire to repeat that if the excessive rate of com- 
mission is abolished and rates adopted along the 
lines suggested at the life underwriters’ conven- 
tion, the chief cause of the evil of rebating will 
be abrogated. Experience has taught us that 
the agent who has succeeded in building up a 
large business and in accumulating money, ac- 
complished both, in a majority of instances, 
when the maximum rate of commissions did not 
exceed 35 per cent., and I believe that the lead- 
ing agents of the country, who make a profes- 
sion of their business, would gladly welcome a 
movement calculated to remedy any existing 
evil, owing to the allowance of excessive com- 
missions, as pointed out by the resolution under 
consideration,” 

Further considering this question, it is well 
known that an Anti-Rebate Compact was 
entered into between the great majority of 
our life insurance companies in October, 
1895. That compact, as is also well known, 
has since been broken, and thereby has be- 
come. inoperative because of the failure of 
all the parties to adhere to it. In my opin- 
ion it would be best to drop the whole subject, 
leaving each company to firmly and fear- 
lessly deal with each case that may arise, 
unless all of the life insurance companies 
will come together and carry out in good 
faith the general propositions contained in 
the original compact. We need action rather 
than agitation. 

New York Ciry. 


ITT. 
Henry B. Stokes, 

PRESIDENT OF THE MANHATTAN Lire INsuRANCE Co, 

To me the worst phase of life insurance to- 
day is the evil and harmful results arising 
from the debauching of the business through 
tebating. When the anti-rebate agreement 
was formed I believe that the majority of 
the companies signed the same in good faith 
and with the intention of living up to their 
Pledges, but an abnormal ambition for new 
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business on the part of certain companies 
caused them to wink at rebating on the part 
of their agents, thus rendering that part of 
the compact of no effect—a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

The probabilities are that if a new agree- 
ment is formed it would share the same fate 
as the old one (whose obsequies we are now 
engaged in), and for the same reasons. At 
the time the original agreement was made it 
seemed strong and sound, yet within the first 
year it shows its utter worthlessness as a 
check on the “ rebating companies.” 

The subject is of such a vital and far- 
reaching nature that it is with great hesi- 
tancy I offer any suggestion, especially so 
as a committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the subject and is to submit its report 
shortly. After looking at the question from 
various standpoints it seems to me that the 
best way to obtain the desired result would 
be a general agreement by all the companies 
and the agents to the reduction of the first 
year’s commission and the increasing of a 
limited number of renewals and the absolute 
abandonment of the offer of any bonus, at 
any time, for new business. Such an agree- 
ment, to be worth anything, would have to 
be entered into by all, or practically all, of 
the companies, which I am afraid would be 
very difficult to bring about. If an agree- 
ment to reduce the first year’s commission 
was entered into only by a few of the com- 
panies the result would be that those compa- 
nies that remained outside of the agreement 
and retained the old scale of commission 
would surely draw away very many of the 
agents of such companies as were in the 
agreement. 

It is said by some that even if the first . 
year’s commission were reduced to a proper 
basis, the agents would still rebate. True. 
But with the commission on a normal basis, 
no agent would be able to offer a rebate large 
enough to prove attractive to that undesira- 
ble class of business which does not stay on 
the books, but next year goes to another 
company for another rebate. 

I think that we will all agree that, outside 
of the purely moral phase of the question, 
the great harm of rebating comes from the 
undesirable class of business that it attracts, 


New York City, 
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NEVER look a Christmas gift book, except 
in the binding.—Puck. 

....** Have you heard of the new disease that 
has broken out among the 400?” “No; what 
is it?” ‘“ Automobiliousness.”—Brooklyn Life. 

....ByY INFERENCE.—Willie (at his lessons) : 

“Say, pa, what’s a fortification?” Pa: “A 
fortification, my son, is a large fort.” Willie: 
“Then is a ratification a large rat? ”—Chicago 
News. 
- ...+Many a queer bit does the.early Christ- 
mas shopper catch in the stores’ nowadays. 
Said one motherly looking searcher through 
piles of children’s books: “ Here’s dog stories 
and cat stories. Have you any horse tales? ”— 
Rochester Democrat. 

.-I'he Savage Bachelor: “I don’t see why a 
man should get married when a good parrot can 
be bought. for twenty-five dollars.” The Sweet 
Young Thing: “ As usual, woman is at a disad- 
vantage. A grizzly bear can’t be bought for less 
than ten times that.”—Indianapolis Journal. 

....-‘‘ How do you do?” said the affable re- 
porter. “I thought I would drop in on the oc- 
casion of your one hundredth birthday anniver- 
sary and smoke a friendly pipe with you.” 
“Why,” hesitatingly responded the venerable 
man, “I know it is dreadfully unconventional 
for a centenarian, but the truth is, young man, 
I have never learned to smoke.” Then silence 
reigned for the next five minutes, broken only 
by the occasional sound of the reporter gasping 
for breath.—Chicago Tribune. 

....THE MODERN MAGAZINE.—The magazine 
editor calls his assistant to the awe-inspiring 
precincts of the sanctum. .“ Have you,” he 
asked, “‘ accepted that poem on ‘The Power of 
Love,’ by John L. Fitz-Jeffries?” “It is done,” 
replies the assistant. ‘“‘ Well! Here is an ar- 
ticle on ‘ Higher Culture,’ by Richard Broker; 
an essay on ‘ Business Life,’ by Professor Greek- 
root; another on ‘ American Politics,’ by the 
Rev. Darkhearse, and yet another on the ‘ Effi- 
cacy of Prayer,’ by Senator Banna. See that 
they are paid for at once. But who is the man 
that waits in the anteroom?” “He says he 
is a great author.” “An author! Show him 
the door. I have no time for authors.”—Life. 

...-Place, a New York court room. Time, 
the present. 
fense;: “ Look me in the eye, sir.” The Candi- 
date: “Which eve?”. The Counsel: “Take 
your choice. Either eye will answer. All 
you’ve got to do is to listen. Supposing the 
negative infiuence of a contradictory impulse 
to commit violent assault upon a fellow creature 
should he indicated to you by the evidence of 
the senses, in contradistinction to the testimony 
of the experts, would you feel obliged to render 
a verdict of euiltv, or per contra?” The Can- 
didate (affably) : “ Not at the present price of 
nails.” The Learned Counsel: “ Again. If a 
nugatory tho silent influence was cornered by a 
determination to utilize the sources of an hered- 
itary impulse to slay, coupled with a fantastic 
desire to sJay in unusual numbers, could you 
under those circumstances, or any others, de- 
liberately impugn his honesty and the welfare 
of the community, by descending to the plane 


of the thoughtless and innocently wicked by - 


agreeing upon a verdict of guilty—or not 
guilty?” The Candidate: “ Will you please say 
that all over again?” The Learned Counsel: 
“Certainly not—I couldn’t. Why don’t you 
answer?” The Candidate: “ Well, there’s no 
credit in answering a simple thing like that.” 
The Counsel for the Defense: *‘ Excused for 
cause. Step down, sir.”” Court thereupon ad- 
journs.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


T'he Learned Counsel for the De-° 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


To Our PuzzuerRs: Instead of the usual weekly 
prize, THE INDEPENDENT offers, for the best puzzle, 
or budget of puzzles, received during December, a 
fine Eastman kodak, valued at twenty dollars. It 
takes a 4.x 5 picture. All puzzles competing must 
be received at the office of TH INDEPENDENT be- 
fore January Ist. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of seven letters. My 1, 4, 7 
is a common abbreviation; my 2, 3 is a feminine 
nickname; my 4 never speaks for any one but 
itself: my 4, 5 will make it plain; my 1, 2, 3, 4 
is more than half of all, yet only half; my 1, 3, 
4, 5, 6 might give you pain; my 7 begins all 
speech and puts an end to all discussions; my 

, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is an appellation of a portion 
S. M. MAC NEILL. 


of mankind. 
CHECKERED SQUARE. 


The words (of seven letters each) read the 
same across and downward. 2 

1, To exult in an advantage gained; 2, the 
whole of anything; 3, a person of rank; 4, the 
season of reaping. MARY A. RICHARDS. 


BIBLICAL CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of ietters. When correctly guessed and 
placed one below another the central letters will 
spell the name of a man of whom it was said 
there should be none like him. . 

READING across: 1, A foreign king who once 
invaded Jerusalem and took from the temple the 
gold shields which Solomon had made; 2, the 
yield of the rod of Levi; 3, an architect inspired 
of God; 4, a great man who built a navy; 5, a 
mighty man who slew six hundred Philistines 
with an ox-goad; 6, a wicked king who was not 
buried in the same sepulchre with the other 
kings ; 7, that which David feigned. Rew. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 30TH. 


CHARADE.—Ham-mock. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES.—1, More; 2, Motley; 3, 
Coffin; 4, Stone; 5, Kirk; 6, North; 7, Churchill; 
8. Goode; 9, Blackstone; 10, Sterne; 11, Earle; 
12, Haven; 13, Wilde; 14, Winter; 15, Hall; 16, 
Park: 17, Hill; 18, Gray; 19, Moss; 20, Black ; 21, 
White ; 22, Young; 23, Child; 24, ay 25, Hag- 

ard; 26, Tennant; 27, Lover; 28, Miller; 29, 

ill; 30, Baker; 31, Cook; 32, Coogee | 33, Dyer; 
34, Mason; 35, Fisher ; 36, Butler; 37, Taylor ; 38, 
Draper; 39, Gilder: 40, Goldsmith; 41, Farmer; 
42, Barnes; 43, Newman; 44, Prime; 45, Howe; 
46, Harte; 47, Cable; 48, Knight; 49, Abbott ; 50, 
Pope; 51, Story; 52, Page; 53, Palmer; 54, Sav- 
age; 55, Walker; 56, Foote; 57, Bridges; 58, 
Brooks; 59, Marsh; 60, Fields; 61, Green; 62, 
May ; 63, Ames; 64, Very; 65, Scott ; 66, Dickens; 
67, Shakespeare; 68, Wise; 69, Whittier; 70, 
Sills; 71, Holmes; 72, Chambers; 73, Paine; 74, 
Smiles; 75, Helps; 76, Motherwell; 77, Key. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


There is no blossom in the field; 
The fierce winds lash the naked wood ; 
Barren and cold, the grey hills yield 
Their hearts to wintry solitude ; 
Night folds its dusk across the sheen of day, 
And black November sows the seeds of May. 
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